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If You’re Using Prints Other 
Than Passaic Prints, Madam, 
You’re Not Getting the Best 
Print-Value for Your Money 


TSE 


You do yourself a real in- 
justice when you ask 
merely for prints“ 
Madam, because the clerk 
then shows you only the 
commonplace, the ordinary 
kind. 


Passaic Prints are not 
classed with ordinary goods. 
They’re better prints, as 
you will see instantly, when 
you examine them. ‘They 
are far more attractive, too, 
wear longer and wash 
much better than other 
kinds. 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS 
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Thousands of women al- 
ready know Passaic Prints. 
‘These women buy and use 
Passaic Prints, they’ll have 
no other, because they 
know Passaic Prints are 
better. 


You'll know this too, 
Madam, when once you've 
seen them, once you have 
used them. Don’t be sat- 
isfied with a request for 
merely prints“ — ask for 
Passaic Prints and thus get 
better value for your 
money. 


PASSAIC, 


Ideal Investments 


Griffin, Ga., 4 1-2 per cent Bonds, due 1926 to 1939 
Elberton, Ga., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1929 to 1939 
Burlington, N. C., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1939 
Chattooga Co., Ga., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1911 to 1939 
Polk Co., Tenn., 6 per cent Bonds, due 1911 to 1922 
Jones Co., Miss., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1916 to 1937 
Jefferson Co., Fla., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1929 
Abbeville, S. C., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1929 


These bonds are secured by ample taxes on all the 
property within the respective municipalities, and will 


yield from 


4; to 4 Per Cent 


depending upon the issue you select. 


Write for descriptive circulars and our Booklet “A,” 
“As Good as Government Bonds.” A postal brings it. 
Your name should be on our mailing list. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


DEALERS IN BONDS 


English-American Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


Helpful Books For Travelers 


If you are contemplating a western, southwest- 
ern or northwestern trip, the books named be- 
low will be of considerable help to you in plan- 
ning your trip. They are free for the asking. 


SEATTLE EXPOSITION 
FOLDER—A thirty-six page 
folder descriptive of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Expo- 
sition at Seattle. 


CONSIN 


cottages 
Railway, 


TO THE LAKES OF WIS- 


AND MINNESOTA 


—Gives the names and loca- 
tions of the summer homes, 


and hotels on this 
with railroad fares 


from a number of points to 


SUMMER HOMES—A ninety- 
page book descriptive of the 
lake and summer resorts 
reached by this Railway. 


the various resorts. 


COLORADO—A handsomely il- 
lustrated thirty-page booklet 


descriptive of Colorado’s 


NORTH PACIFIC GOAST 
COUNTRY — A sixty-four 
page scenic book descriptive 
of the North Pacific Coast 
States. 


scenic*features. 


CALIFORNIA LEAFLET—A 
handsomely illustrated leaflet 
descriptive of California and 
the way to get there. 


F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO. 


Get Our 
Treat 
Box of 


| Sorority 


Chocolates 


Piped’ 


UST to introduce Sorority Chocolates 

where their goodness is not known— 

To prove to you that no matter what 

candy you've been eating—Sorority 
Chocolates— ‘Taylor-Made”—are indescribably 


| better—more delicious. 


We want to send you free, Our “Treat” Box of Sorority 
Creams—a dainty miniature of the full pound box—enough to 
fully convince you how good they are. 

All we ask you to do is to send us the name of your candy» 
dealer and five 2-cent stamps for postage and packing. 

Sorority Chocolates are Chocolates De Luxe—the extra-fine 


f kind—long made by us as a private stock” for our most exact- 


ing customers. Now on general sale. 

Crisp, snappy coverings of finest chocolate—delicious, mouth- 
melting centers. Always pure—fresh—unbroken. 

Sorority Chocolates— Taylor-Made“-are packed in crafts- 
manship boxes. 60 cents the pound—sold by leading dealers. 


Sorority Girl Artists’ Duplicates 


A famous artist has done for us in water colors a series of 
ten fascinating college girl types—just the thing for framing— 
for your den. 

Order a full pound (craftsmanship design) 
box of Sorority Chocolates, sending one 
dollar, and we will include three of 
these stunning heads—size 11 x 29 
inches—packing and delivery paid. 


Address today. Z 
Taylor Brothers Company s f ۱ 
355 Taylor Bldg. 11 : o r AES EA 
Battle Creek, Mich. j 


Manufacturers of the famous 


— 


Taylor - Made 
lor-Made Honeycomb Choco- 
late Chips—Taylor - Made 
Chocolate Marshmallows. 


Candies—Tay- 


— 
PP at My name is 
. My address is 


* 


E A 
* کے‎ Taylor 
"s Bros. Co. 
— 355 Taylor Bidg, 


— Gentlemen: —Enclosed please 


> سس‎ on find five 2-cent stamps for postage 

— and packing on miniature box of Sorority 
Chocolates—T aylor- Made to be sent? 
me FREE. 


My dealer's name is 


ttle Creek, Mich. 
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Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. 
But if it’s falling out, keeps thin and short, 
looks dull and lifeless, what then? Here 
are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 


pii, 
f 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Cover Design b” Lydia M. Brown 


Glan P 3 $ ۹ A ui 5 
ing, destroy te dandruff, and give new life “ase کس‎ sing Don Marquis 
tothe hair. Ask your doctor all about these The Pool. A Poem 7 1 i Sen a a 
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final. Wouldn’t you like rich, heavy, Sunbeams from the South. Prose and verse Frank L. Stanton 7 
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luxuriant hair? 


a Little 
Gumption 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
سیت‎ rin, mos icum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum, 
Bulp! Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water Perfume, 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


No GERMS 
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filtered —thro ugh matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 


individual member of the staff. 
your manuscript. 


Please do not roll 


Powder: lt established 
the directions, a Table- 
spoonful to a: Pail of 
Water. You will have to 
use double or more of 
its followers to accom- 


porous rock whi h le = It is much better to have your story or article type-written. 
wic av 


all impurities on to 
Filters Ice and d W. ater which other ۳ will not do. 
lifetime. - There is nothing to break or wear out. 


a child can han lle it it. 


Capacity 8 gallons—enough for the daily needs of 
an average family. 

Ask your deal If he hasn't Monmouth Filters we will ship one 
freight prepaid where in Ul. S. East of Denver 
on receipt of $5.00 j (W est of Denver 36. 00) guar- 
anteeing safe del 


Thirty Days Tri it al. 


Lasts a 
Easily cleaned and 


Our September Number 


Wesrt RN 
Srowews?£@ 


* e are so sure this filter 


E The next issue of UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAG- Ke be SE SSÊ 
6س0‎ other ma Ws AZINE will be filled to overflowing with good things p : 


C PEARLINE is made 
of Pure Fats and V ege- 
table Oils = no refuse 
used. It is Absolutely 
Harmless — Brightens 
Colors — does not turn 


White Goods Yellow 
Use A Little Gumption 


WHY 


You Should Stop at the 


HOTEL TULLER 


Cor. Park St. and Adams Ave. 


When in Detroit 


Western S Company, Hosea || for our readers. There will be three charming short 
stories, several timely and interesting articles, and 
plenty of good pictures. Just the sort of magazine 


to satisfy and please everybody. 


“A Rude Awakening”, a short story by Ardella Z. 
Stewart, is chock-full of genuine human interest, and is 
bound to impress you as being true to life in every detail. 


“Dan”, by Anna Deming Gray, is a little love story in 
which a small boy plays a prominent and astonishing part. 


In “For Better or For Worse” Mary E. Bryan has 
written a short story that is at once dramatic and full of 
sentiment. There is a love story running through it. 


Amos Rucker, Colored: Confederate Veteran”, 
by Passie Fenton Ottley, is a remarkable article, telling all 
about an old negro who was admitted to membership i ina 
Confederate Veterans’ Camp, attended all the Veterans’ re- 
unions, and, when he died, was borne to his grave by prom- 
inent men, one of whom was a Governor of Georgia, who 
acted as pallbearers. 


Standard 
Typewriter 


8 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD OF TO-DAY 


Will turn out more neat perfectly 
aligned work, with less effort and 
with less wear on its working parts 
than any other typewriter made. 


YOU CAN PAY MORE BUT 
YOU CANNOT BUY MORE 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York 
112 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Then there will be a page of prose and poetry from the 
pen of Frank L. Stanton, the gifted Georgia poet, and a 
second paper by Maynard Butler, in his series of “Systems 
of National Education in Continental Countries“. 
This will deal with education in Germany, as did the first 
paper, which appears in the present issue of the Magazine. 


In Just a Minute“, Charles Frederic Goss contrib- 
utes some sparkling comment on various topics, and Don 
Marquis, in his regular department, A Glance in Passing“, 
will have something to say that will prove of especial inter- 
est just at this time. 


These are just a few of the fine features of the Septem- 
ber number; the others will be just as entertaining. . 
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BECAUSE it’s new and absolutely fireproof, 

BECAUSE it’s in the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Business District. 

BECAUSE you can get a room with Bath for 
$1.50 and upwards. 

BECAUSE we have the newest and finest 
Grill Room in the city, and Vocal and In- 
strumental Music 6 p. m. to 12.30 a. m. 

BECAUSE we serve the very best of every- 
thing in our Cafes and Grill Room at mod- 
erate prices. 

BECAUSE it is quiet and refined, and not 
/] by a net work of street car 


BECAUSE you will receive courteous treat- 
ment from all employes from the time you 
arrive until the time you leave. 


Write for booklet. 
L. W. TULLER, M. A. SHAW, 


Eroprietor, 


Manager. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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EQUIPMENT: — Two large headlights, generator, 
two side oil lamps, tail lamps, full set tools and 


s horn—S$900. 


Sooo 
— * 
— 


With Bosch magneto, top, Prest-O-Lite tank, double 


rumble scat-S1050. 


———— 


“Look for the Triangle 


on the Radiator’’ 


rong—Speedy—Roomy=Stylish 


There have been many low priced cars, but never one so big, strong, speedy and 


good looking as this one. 
value ever offered for less than $1000. 


Most low priced cars have been too small. 


you get a dig car. 


Note the long wheel base—100 inches. 


In the Hudson Twenty“ 
Note the big, 


strong wheels, the large radiator, big hood, staunch, clean- made frame. 


This car looks a big car. 
$1000 have not been roomy. 


It zs a big car. 
One felt cramped after riding in them. The 
Hudson “Twenty” has ample leg room. 
gardless of price, that affords more comfort to those who ride in it. 


Other cars selling under 


There is no Roadster made, re- 
From 


the front seat to the dash there is a space of 31 inches. 


Designers of other cars selling around 


the price of the Hudson 


“Twenty” have not seemed to realize that it is as easy to make a good 


looking car as it is to make another kind. 


In the Hudson “Twenty” you get the best automobile 


In this car you find that something 
called class—that something which other cars at or near this price have lacked. 
۱ / 


Here is a car that is good looking. 


the graceful and harmonious lines. 
the frame. 
more satisfying. 


It is big and racy looking. Note 


Observe the sweep of the fenders and 
There is no car with better lines. 


None from this standpoint 


A man who can afford a half dozen cars will enjoy the Hudson 
“Twenty” as well as a man who can own but one. 
Judged by every mechanical and engineering standard this car is thor- 


oughly up-to-date without embodying any experimental features. 
that looks and acts like the more expensive. 


satisfying. 


It is a car 
It is big, roomy, stylish, 


Some High Grade Features 


The Hudson “Twenty” has a sliding 
gear transmission, selective type, three 
speeds forward and reverse, such as you 
find on the Packard, Peerless, Pierce, 
Lozier and other high grade cars. Most 
other low-priced cars do not have this 
type of transmission. 


All the Power You Need 


The motor is vertical, four cylinder, 
four cycle, water cooled, known as the 
Renault type. And Renauit motors are 
the pride of France. 


The Hudson Twenty“ motor develops 
all the power you can want. Any Hudson 
“Twenty” will do 50 miles an hour. On 
the Grosse Pointe race track one of them 
has been driven a mile a minute. 


The frame of the Hudson Twenty“ is 
of the best open hearth stock. It is 3 1-2 
x 1 1-2" seetion, accurately and carefully 
rivited together with hot rivets, and 
braced against all possible strains. Our 


U. R. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me catalog and name of near- 
est dealer. 


Name 


Address 


A . ————‏ ˙ سیت اس 


frames are made by the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company of Detroit, the company 
which makes frames also for the high- 
priced Stearns cars. 


Single Piece I-Beam Axle 


The front axle is a one piece drop- 
forged I-beam section, of the best grade 
of open hearth steel, carefully heat 
treated. ‘The Peerless, Pierce, Matheson, 
Lozier and other high grade cars use drop 
forged front axles. 


The rear axle is of the semi-floating 
type, shaft-driven, proved out by a score 
of makers. 


Perfect Comfort Here 


There is more rake to the steering post 
than is found on the average car. This 
allows the driver a comfortable position. 
The generous diameter of the steering 
wheel makes the car easy to handle. 


The springs are of special steel, semi- 
elliptic in front, and three-quarter-elliptic 
in the rear, such as you find in the 
Renault, Chalmers-Detroit, Pierce and 
others. 


Lubrication is of the pump circulated, 
constant splash system, which has proved 
so satisfactory on the Oldsmobile, Chal- 
mers-Detroit and other highly successful 
cars. 


The body is composed of the best grade 
of ash, carefully placed and securely 
bolted to the frame. ‘The seats are large 
and roomy and well upholstered. 


It Pleases the Eve 


In color the Twenty“ is a rich ma- 
roon, with mouldings and edges of bonnet 
striped in black. Leather is blue black. 
Fenders, fender irons, pedals, and top 
irons are enameled black. ‘The radiator, 
steering column, side lamp brackets, hub 
caps, and side control levers are of brass. 
Steps are aluminum. 

The tires are 32"x3" in front and 
32"x3%" in the rear. The crank shaft has 
a tensile strength of 100,000 pounds; the 
clutch is leather faced, cone type; the 
clearance is 12 inches under the steering 
knuckles. 

Worm and segment type steering gear, 
with extra large bearings, is used, and the 
control is of the accepted standard sort, 
shifted by lever on the right hand side. 

The Hudson “Twenty” not only looks 
like the more expensive cars, but it acts 


like them too. 


capitalist of Detroit. 


Detroit Motor Company. 
National Cash Register Company. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company. 


The Men Behind the Hudson 


J. L. Hudson, President—Mr. Hudson is a leading, conservative business man and 


Fulfills Every Demand 


It can go faster than most careful 
drivers want to ride, it can climb all of 
the hills, and stand up on all sorts of 
roads, and it will do this work on a small 
amount of gasoline, and at a low cost of 
repairs and tires. 


The Hudson “Twenty” is the ideal car 
at the price. It leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. 


Nothing experimental about it. Noth- 


ing untried. 


The Twenty“ has been recognized by 
the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers, It is the only four cylin- 
der licensed car selling for less than $1000. 


Deliveries will begin in July, and orders 
will be filled in rotation as received. 
Please wire or write for catalog and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Hugh Chalmers, Vice President—Mr. Chalmers is president of the Chalmers- 
He was formerly vice-president and general manager of the 


R. B. Jackson, Treasurer and General Manager—\Mr. Jackson is a mechanical 
engineer. He was factory manager of the Olds Motor Works from 1903 to 1907. 

Geo. W. Dunham, Chief Engineer and Designer—Mr. Dunham was chief en- 
gineer of the American Motor Carriage Company from 1901 to 1904. In the latter year he be- 
came associated with the Olds Motor Works in a designing capacity. He was chief engineer 
of the Olds Motor Works from early in 1907 until March 1, 1909. Mr. Dunham’s success in the 
past as a designer of high-grade motor cars that gave satisfaction to their owners is the best 
proof that the Hudson Twenty“ will give satisfaction. 


R. D. Chapin, Secretary—Mr. Chapin is treasurer and general manager of the 


H. E. Coffin, Vice President and Chief Engineer of the Chalmers-Detroit Motor 
Company, is a member of the board of directors. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


(Members A. L. A. M.) 
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A Glance in Passing 


HE real Georgia politician is as 

tireless as he is tiresome. The 
mercury. may be threatening 
the top of the thermometer, 
and the asphalt boiling in the streets, but the Georgia poli- 
tician never quits. His idea of having a good time is to sizzle 
like an egg, and to splutter hot grease on some one else at 
the same time. He likes heated phraseology at any time of 
year, but a combination of warm words and wilting weather 
makes him as happy as a salamander that has climbed out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Therefore, when the sweltering latter end of June was made to steam 
still more by an eruption of that faithful old volcano, Hoke Smith, the Georgia 
politician was pleased. 

Hon. Hoke did not shuffle into office in gum shoes; he went in with a loud 
noise. And as he went in, so came he out. Also, in the two-year interval between 
his entrance and his exit, there have been boisterous sounds and the smell of 
something frying. Hon. Hoke, in victory or defeat, has been the most con- 
spicuous and animated human in the Goober State during the last three or four 
years. What wonder if he has sprained a thumb or two? 

Hoke Smith hurtled into the governorship in June, 1907. And one of the 
first things he did was to pluck Joseph M. Brown out of his job as Chairman 
of the State Railroad Commission, and insert one S. 
Guyton McLendon into the chasm thus left yawning. 
Hon. Joseph immediately revenged himself by defeat- 
ing Hon. Hoke for a second term as Governor while 
Hon. Hoke wasn’t looking, and Hon. Hoke has always 
considered this move on Hon. Joseph's part a very 
mean trick. 

Hon. Hoke’s first action as Governor was the re- 
moval of Joseph M. Brown from the aforesaid chair- 
manship, and his last one was the suspension of S. 
Guyt. McLendon, the man whom he himself had ap- 
pointed to succeed Brown. In fact, Hon. Guyton was 
hoked out of office just one day before Hon. Hoke him- 
self retired; and the manner of the deed showed that 
Hon. Guyton got the hook more in anger than in sorrow. 

The recital of the agreements and disagreements of 
these three gentlemen is a story of the constant clash 
of patriotic principles. Each action of each gentleman 
was based on principle. All three gentlemen have con- 
fessed that much. And Hon. Guyton, having been a 
partisan of Hoke’s before becoming a partisan of Hon. 
Joseph’s, has undoubtedly twice as much principle as 
either of the others; since he has the principles of both 
of them. 

It was way, way back before anyone ever thought 
of him as a candidate for Governor that the story of 
Hoke Smith and the governorship really begins. Now, 
former-Governor Smith may not believe that this is 
possible; nevertheless it is true. For nearly two years 
before the beginning of the campaign which put him 
in office a number of Georgia newspapers had been kick- 
ing for lower freight rates in Georgia; particularly lower 
rates between the Georgia ports and interior points in 
the State. Newspaper agitation had worked upon the 
public to such an extent that the very term railroad 
was almost a term of reproach. These initial pleas for lower rates were directed 
at the then existent Railroad Commission, which did not respond. Because it 
did not respond, the agitating newspapers, backed by a number of Atlanta mer- 
chants and manufacturers who naturally wanted intra-state rates reduced, de- 
termined to make freight rate discrimination a state political issue. 

Hoke Smith was in the beginning no more conspicuously identified with the 
rate-revision cry than many another Georgian, and had done less actual work 
for it than several others who might be named. But it was not hard to prevail 
upon him to enter the race for Governor on a rate-reform platform. Why should 
it be, when the preliminary work was already partly done? Announcing for the 
governorship he received at once the advantage of all the previous agitation 
for reform. 


Three 
Friends of 


the People 


A Promise and---a Threat 


There were other planks in Hoke Smith’s platform—notably one calling for 
the disfranchisement of the negroes, and another one which touched, (in a rather 
equivocal way, it must be confessed) upon the matter of domesticating corpora- 
tions; but the rate-reform plank was the chief plank. And he made a Senge Masi 
pledge which was both a promise and a threat. He said, in effect, that if the 
Chairman of the Railroad Commission under him failed to reduce rates, he would 
suspend him from office. 

This campaign promise seems to have been taken as a very personal matter 
by Joseph M. Brown, who was then Chairman of the Railroad Commission. For 
he at once began to argue that the port rates were low enough already. And he 
used to prove it several times each month, during the campaign, through the 
medium of lengthy “cards” published in the newspapers. Every time Hon. Hoke 
made a speech—and he made them with awful frequency—Hon. Joseph began 
another card; the large voice of the former and the tireless pen of the latter 
were the most active things south of the north pole for many moons. «Pro Bono 


This is a composite photograph of Governor Joseph 
M. Brown, Ex-Governor Hoke Smith and Hon. Guy- 
ton McLendon 


Publico”, “Constant Reader”, and all the other 


By D ON M RO U IS old stand-bys of the Letters-from-the-People 


column—Hon. Joseph simply had them all out- 
cacoethes scribendied. (And you don’t have 
to read Astyanax to find out what that means.) 

The large voice prevailed in the first round, and Hon. Hoke became Gov- 
ernor. But the Hon. Joseph became still busier, counting that day lost whose 


low-descending sun saw not another port-rate card begun. 


Verbally Kicked From Office 


Once in the gubernatorial chair, with the pen of office protruding from be- 
hind his ear, and the seal of state in his hip-pocket, Brer Hoke lay low and 
waited for a good excuse to sign something that would put the offending Rail- 
road Commissioner politically at liberty. Nor had he long to wait; Hon. 
Joseph obligingly—perhaps with gusto—crossed the gubernatorial will, and Hon, 
Hoke verbally kicked him from the Railroad Commission. Governor Smith looked 
about for a man whose views were at one with his own—for a man in whom he 
could put implicit faith—and he appointed the aforesaid S. Guyton McLendon. 

Now, S. Guyton McLendon had been something of a card-writer himself. 
He had written himself into Hon. Hoke’s favor just as Hon. Joseph had written 

٠ himself out of it. Hon. Guyton’s cards on the freight- 
rate question were, if anything, even lengthier, more 
packed-with-statistics and more difficult to read than 
those of Hon. Joseph. This is saying much; but we 
examine our conscience anew, and we believe it. True, 
Hon. Joseph’s cards were more frequent; but they. were 
mere bon mots in size compared with Hon. Guyton’s; 
the former’s filled only two or three newspaper columns 
on an average, while each of the latter’s cards filled a 
section of a Sunday newspaper. At any rate (freight 
or otherwise), Hon. Hoke saw that he would have to 
have in his cabinet a good reliable, steady card-writer— 
one not afraid to work overtime; so he called Hon. 
Guyton in out of the cold and gave him a warm place 
on the hearth-rug. 

But once in office—alas for Hoke Smith and Hoke 
Smith’s reforms! Before he could get really busy and 
reconstruct the railroad system of the entire United 
States, and disfranchise the negroes, and ten or fifteen 
other little things like that which he had allowed ought 
to be tended to, the prohibition business came along in 
Georgia. M ۱ 

The first Legislature under Hoke Smith was so 
busy with it that it didn’t have much time for Hon. 
Hoke, or Hon. Hoke’s own peculiar personal reforms. 
And everybody was for prohibition in Georgia. 

Hoke Smith had been able to make the electorate 
believe that he was the man who had discovered the 
need for rate-reform; but he failed to impress them as 
being the leader of the new reform movement. And it 
is the newest, the very latest and freshest reform— 
like the very newest vaudeville turn—that makes the 
hit with the people. The prohibition agitation tended to 
drive Hoke Smith’s railroad programme out of the 
public mind. He was a prohibitionist all right, but 
then everyone else in Georgia was—everyone but the bartenders, and even 
they were apologetic about their position so as not to offend people and lose 
trade. A heated Georgia prohibitionist with three or four drinks in him is a 
bad man to argue with. And in the prohibition discussion Hon. Hoke’s rail- 
road reforms were gradually relegated to second place in the public interest 
Not that they have ever materialized to any great extent as actualities, though 
they had been vocally successful. But people had a new reform to play with. 

It had been the custom for decades in Georgia, before the election of Hoke 
Smith, to elect the Governor for a term of two years, and then let him have 
a second term of two years without opposition. And Hoke Smith was not to 
be blamed if he thought this courteous practice was to be extended to him also. 

But it was not to be. 

The man whom he had lifted from office, the irritated and perhaps revengeful 
Joseph M. Brown, had determined to be the next Governor himself. And so 
Hoke Smith was hardly in office before he was forced to fight to stay there. When 
there came to his ears the first notification that the discarded Railroad Com- 
missioner, Joseph M. Brown, was to oppose him for the term that might have 
been his second one, Hoke Smith was astonished and indignant; the notice bore 
the mark of lese majeste; it meant nothing more to him than a bad joke. He 
determined at once upon a campaign of masterly and dignified inactivity. 

But the Joseph joke grew and spread; the risibilities of the entire state 
were tickled at the idea of the former Railroad Commissioner going against the 
man who had fired him; Hon. Hoke dropped his dignified inactivity programme, 
and began to hustle. Still the Joseph jest grew and grew, and grew more 
‘and more serious. Hoke in office was not Hoke out of office anyhow; and he 
managed to offend a good many of his former supporters. He was never what 
is known as a “good mixer”, and his complacent assumption that the Brown 
campaign could be frowned down without fighting, when Brown’s first announce- 
ment was made, appealed to a good many voters as just the kind of toy balloon 
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they would like to stick a pin in. 

Anyhow, before the echoes of the 
reform cry that had put him into 
office had quite died away, Hoke, very 
much astonished and unable to com- 
prehend how it all happened, was de- 
feated for a second term. He might 
well be pardoned if he wonders 
whether he was put in by mistake, or 
put out by mistake. 

Let us return to the interesting 
S. Guyton McLendon, whom we left 
holding down the chair from which 
Hoke had so summarily ejected Jos- 
eph M. Brown. McLendon, it must 
be remembered, was put into office be- 
cause he believed as Hoke would have 
all men believe concerning freight 
rates, and differently from Joseph M. 
Brown. McLendon was the pet of 
the Hokists. He had a little tin 
aureole of his own, painted with phos- 
phorus so that it shone at night and 
in dark rooms just like a real saint’s. 
Well, this Mr. MclLendon—he who 
had fed from the hokely hand; the 
chiefest enemy of all that was un- 
Hoke-like, and therefore iniquitous— 

But wait! Before we tell this sad 
story let us go on record with a 
statement which must be true because 
the ones who say it say it is true, saying 
likewise that if it wasn’t true they 
wouldn’t say it. All three of these 
‘gentlemen we have mentioned are the 
friends of the people. Any action 
that any of them has taken has been 
for the best interests of the people. 

Mr. Smith is a friend of the 
people. He says so. 

Mr. Brown is a friend of the 
people. He says so. 

Mr. McLendon is a friend of the 
people. He says so. 

Det us resume. S. Guy- 
ton McLendon, he of the hokely halo, 
through some occult process gradually 
began to come unhoked, unhaltered 
and unhypnotized. Just when this 
process set in we do not know. But 
this we know, that said McLendon on 
some, day not many months distant 
from that ‘time when the victory over 
Hoke by Joseph took place, began to 
undergo that interesting inner trans- 
formation so touchingly referred to 
by evangelists as a “change of heart”. 
He was still a friend of the people; 
but he was not a friend of the same 
people. S. Guyton McLendon— 

But this is difficult to tell, and 
not shed tears. 

S. Guyton McLendon, who had 
been made Chairman of the Railroad 
Commission on the understanding that 
he would stay hoked, and undo the 
work of Joseph Anti-Hoke, insofar 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


Reach over, my Undine, and clutch me a reed--- 
Nymph of mine idleness, notch me a pipe--- 

For I am fulfilled of the silence, and long 

To utter the sense of the silence in song. پ2‎ 


Down stream all the rapids are troubled with pebbles 
That fetter and fret what the water would utter, 

And it rushes and splashes in tremulous trebles; 

It makes haste through the shallows, its soul is a-flutter; 


But here all the sound is serene and out-spread 

In the murmurous moods of a slow-swirling pool; 
Here all the sounds are unhurried and cool; 

Every silence is kith to a sound; they are wed, 

They are mated, are mingled, are tangled, are bound; 
Every hush is in love with a sound; every sound 

By the law of its life to some silence is bound. 


Then here we will hide: idle here and abide, 


In the covert here, close by the water side— 


Here, where the slim, flattered reeds are a-quiver 
With the exquisite hints of the reticent river. 
Here, where the lips of this pool are the lips 

Of all pools, let us listen and question and wait; 
Let us hark to the whispers of love and of death, 
Let us hark to the lispings of life and of fate— 
In this place where pale silences flower into sound 


Let us strive for some secret of all the profound 


Deep and calm Silence that meshes men ’round: 

There’s as much of God hinted in one ripple’s plashes— 
There’s as much of Truth glintsin yon dragon-fly’s flight— 
There’s as much Purpose gleams where yonder trout flashes 


As in—any book else!—could we read things aright. 


Then, nymph of mine indolence, here let us hide; 


Learn, listen and question—idle here, and abide, 


Where the rushes and lilies lean low to the tide. 
—DON MARQUIS. 


(two-column box feature, front page, 
10-point type) in the newspapers. Such 
letters—which might all go under the 
general head of “Posthumous Epistles 
of an Idiot”—are usually quite devoid 
of any sense of proportion, which is 
to say, a sense of humor; and usually 
indicate that if Papa, or some other 
competent and sturdy spiritual direc- 
tor, had taken a club in time and 
hammered the slush-philosophy out of 
the writer she need not have been 
murdered. 

We are not thinking of the pecu- 
liarly disgusting case in which the 
Christian Chinee figured, but of 
the affair near Baltimore. Here is an 
example of the sort of epistolary 
literature produced by the type of 
femininity which gets itself killed at 
the beck of that sentimentality which 
is altogether sensual: 

“Is the iron immodest when it 
creeps to the loadstone and clings to 
its side? Is the seed immodest” .... 
et cetera. “Is the cloud bold 
et cetera. Et cetera, ad nausem. 

These things are certainly not im- 
modest. Neither is water immodest 
when it runs down hill. 

It might be if it ran up hill so 
that you could see its ankles, but it 
never does. Nor is there anything 
immodest about the tendency of sul- 
phur and chlorate of potash to ex- 
plode when pounded together in a 
wedge-wood mortar. Also pie-crusts 
have been known to bake in the oven, 
and ponds to freeze over in Winter, 
without having to undergo any par- 
ticular criticism from Mrs. Grundy. 
But these are scarcely the cases par- 
allel to her conduct which the unfor- 
tunate victim of sensual-sentimental- 
ity had evidently been taught to con- 


. Sider them. Leaving the question of 


modesty or immodesty quite out of it, 
neither iron, seeds, clouds, pie-crusts 
or ponds stand in line to make the 
acquaintance of the coroner; while the 
young woman who devotes herself to 
“Three Weeks”, and other rot of that 
kind produced by the unbridled writ- 
ers of the sensual-sentimental school— 
and who has so little intelligence that 
She conceives indulgence to represent 
the poetry of existence—is apt to 
wake up some morning with her head 
in the East River and her torso on 
its way to a fictitious address in Kan- 
sas City in a second-hand trunk. 
Whatever schoel of philosophy may 
be right, it can scarcely be denied 
that the sensual-sentimental lets its 
more devoted and persistent follow- 
ers in for a great deal of trouble and 
inconvenience. 


as in him lay—this same Guyton !— 

he turned and bit a large juicy steak 

right out of the fleshiest part of the hokely hand that had fed him. He blas- 
phemed against the freight-rate icon, he comported himself even as Joseph Anti- 
Hoke had done in the unregenerate days of yore; he got up in open meeting and 
said dod-gast Hoke Smith and his port-rates, by Hek! 

O Guyton! O Lucifer! O Lemon! ٠ 

This happened shortly before Hoke’s term of office expired; and we have 
written in vain if we have not shown what a momentous thing it was. The ques- 
tion that agitated all Georgia, from the moonshine stills of the Northwest corner 
to the iced-tea-rooms of Saintly Savannah, was: Will Hoke fire Guyton even as 
he did unto Joseph? Will he be consistent in his wrath? Will he risk a reversal 
of his decree by ‘the Legislature? And Hoke, more in anger than in sorrow, 
answered it by suspending Guyton. 

That did not settle the matter. The Governor may suspend a Railroad Com- 
missioner, but the State Legislature has the power to cut him down before he 
strangles, if it wants to; it must ratify the Governor’s action, or he stays in 
office. Joseph was lifted by Hoke at a time when he could not take his case 
before the Legislature for nearly a year, and by that time Joseph was Governor; 
but Guyton's case, as we write, is being fought out in that august body. 

Georgia politics is too often merely a turmoil of personal animosities. Some 
phases of one current fight in this State have been considered at length (too great 
length, perhaps) as much for the purpose of illustrating that fact as for any- 
thing else. If there were two white parties in the South the contests between them 
might throw something else to the surface except the old-time inherited rows; 
the attention of the voters would at least be attracted to vital issues instead of 
merely personal claims. As it is, nearly every issue brought up is sooner or 
later obscured by the old personal feuds which get into the campaigns; and peanut 
politics is the result. 

Fights between two ‘parties bring stronger men up for office than perpetual 
control by one party. For which shaft of shining wisdom we suppose we will be 
called Republican; when in reality we aren't anything in particular polit- 
ically speaking. 

E 
Disgusting Sentimentality 
ae area gna سم‎ fs the most disgusting thing in existence. Most of the 


too-lively young women who have managed to get themselves murdered 
lately have left a sheaf of sickening letters behind them, to be “played up” 


It is a debateable matter as to 

whether the display of such cases in 

the mewspapers is a good thing or not; one would think that they would have 

a warning and deterrent effect. But there can be no debate concerning the 

class of literature which panders to and fosters the growth of that false senti- 

ment which so cheaply poeticizes the merely physical instincts of humanity; and 

it is from books of this class that the victims take their cue—the phrases in 

the letters which they leave behind accurately reveal the source of their inspir- 

ation. Stronger intellects can afford a contemptuous laugh at such things, but 
weak minds take them seriously. 

A 


Those Africans who named Mr. Roosevelt Bwana Tumbo really 
ought to see Mr. Taft, who is d great deal bwanier and has a tumbo 
twice as large. 

pi 


Sherman’s Bid For Notoriety 


ICE PRESIDENT SHERMAN made a bold bid for notoriety a few weeks 
ago. It is very hot in Washington in the Summer, especially so in ‘the 
Senate chamber; and the ‘kindly statesman noticed that the little page boys of 
the Senate were so over-heated in the performance of their duties that the 
perspiration which rolled off of them in streams was turning into common ordi- 
nary sweat. His heart was touched, and he gave them permission to remove 
their coats while on duty. 

This is the fourth conspicuous appearance of Mr. Sherman before the public 
in the last year. The first was when he was nominated; the second when he 
was elected, and the third when he was inaugurated. Some people عط‎ a talent 
for getting into the limelight and keeping there. ; 

Just what he does when he is not in the public gaze no one seems to 
know. But then there are only two kinds of people in Washington now-a-days, 
Those who carry notes and run errands for Mr. Aldrich and those who don't. 
It is altogether possible that when Mr. Sherman is not basking in the rays of 
publicity he is usefully employed. 

72 
l 2 
Poet Kipling has made another ineffectual effort to hitch Pegasus to 


a political mail-cart, the consequent confusion being something that 
gives even Alfred Austin a right to giggle. b 
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‘comes ter think er it, 
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2706 Ghostly Rockin’ Cheer 


D- night what I been tellin’ you bout,“ said 
Brother Dickey, as he refilled his pipe and 
reached for a fire-coal, “is de onliest night er my life 
what I wants ter disremember. 

“I kin go back over my whole time er livin’ in dis 
worl’—sence long 'fo' freedom—an’ I can’t fin’ no 
night ter put longside er dat one. Hit stan’s lak a 
dead pine in a ol' fiel’—lonesome, an’ all ter itse’f, 
whar you'd look ter see de ol’ ha’nts playin’ hide-an’- 
seek, when Satan done bite-a big mouthful out er de 


moon, an’ lef’ it lookin’ lak a thin watermillion rind— 


skeery-Eke, an’ hangin’ 
mighty low! 

“I say, dat night 
what I been tellin’ . 
bout, takes de shine off 7 
zum all; vit, when I 


dar warn't no shine in 
it—so ter say. It mout 
da been airly, or what 
you would call late; it 
mout a been de dead er 
night, er des 'twixt an’ 
between—I dunno; but 
dis I does know: I wuz 
settin' by my own fire- 
place, smokin’ my pipe, 
an’ lookin’ at de fire an’ 
nobody else—kaze dar 
wuz nobody else dar ter 
look at cep de dog, an’ 
de ol’ oman's rockin’ 
cheer, what she use ter 
rock in ‘fo’ she tuck a 
flight an’ gone home; 
an’ I never would look 
at dat rockin’ cheer, in 
de night-time, fer fear 
Pd see her settin’ in it 
—lookin’ strange an’ sayin’ nuttin’. Sides dat, de 
preacher done said in his sarmont what he preach 
bout her dat she wuzn’t ter be called back ag’in, an’ 
I helt ter dat, an’ whilst I wuz mighty lonesome, I 
didn’t want ter do nuttin’ dat would ’sturb her res’, 
so I never sot in dat rockin’ cheer, an’ I never looked 
ter whar it wuz, ez I tell you, wen dark come. 

“But on dat night, 'peared lak de ol' cheer sorter 
drawed me ter it, an’ de way de fire talked wuz on- 
common, lak somebody talkin’, an’ singin’, an’ moan- 
in’! De fire ‘peared ter have a spite ag'in de cheer— 
peltin’ it wid de red sparks dat made de dog jump, 
an’ look at me an’ de fire reproachful, fer wakin’ him 
up fum his soun’ sleep—kaze atter de ol’ oman gone, 
I let de dog stay in de house, fer comp’ny sake. 

“Dey warn't no win’ dat night, ter come in thro’ 
de chinks ter warm itse’f, or shake de shutter, or 
rattle de chain on de do’, or rumble in de chimbly; 
an’ yit, all er a sudden, de two pictures er Moses 
hittin’ de rock, an’ de whale swallerin’ Jonah, what 
wuz hangin’ on de wall, went ter trimblin’ lak’ some- 
body wid de chills, an’ 'peared lak Moses looked mad 
at me, lak’ he wanted ter gimme a lick whilst he wuz 
in de rock business, an’ de whale looked ez ef he 
could swaller me, ez well ez Jonah! 

“I sez ter myse’f, I did, ‘It’s de shakin’ er my knees 
dat makes de pictures shake; or mebbe de ol’ sow’s 
got under de house an’ is miratin’ roun' under dar’. 
But ef it had a' been her I'd a hearn her grunt, but 
I didn’t. 

“De creepy feelin’ er a rabbit runnin’ ’cross my 
grave come ter me—an’ none too soon, kaze dar wuz 
de ol' oman's cheer, rockin’ itse’f, an’ sashayin’ ’roun’ 
lak somebody wuz in it; an’ creakin’ an’ creakin’ an 
comin’ closer an’ closer ter de fire! 

“I didn’t give it but one look; dat wuz enough fer 
me! De ol' ’oman wuzn't in it—or, ef she wuz, I 
didn’t see her, but de howl de dog set up wuz enough 
ter wake de dead. De night wuz col’ outside, but it 
wuz too hot in dar fer me; but des ez I wuz makin’ 
fer de do’ de cheer went slidin’ up ter it; an’ wen I 
turned ’roun’ ter jump thro’ de winder de shutter 
flewed open, all by itse’f,-an’ I didn’t know but what 
Satan wuz outside, waitin’ ter grab me. 


“No use thinkin’ er de chimbly ;—it wuz too hot ter 
go up; so I felled pon top my two knees an’ prayed 
an’ hollered, an’ hollered an’ prayed 'twell de hollerin’ 
waked up de whole settlement, an' dey come dar, an’ 
burst de do’ in—kaze I wouldn’t go nigh it, ter open 
it—an’ one man broke his leg fallin’ over de cheer, 
an’ dey drug me out inter de col’ fresh air, atter I 
done tol’ um dat I wuz stone dead, an’ drenched me 


SSS 


De ol’ ’oman’s cheer rockin’ itse'f“ 


Sunbeams from the South 


5 Prose and Verse by FRANK L. تپ‎ +٦ 
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wid water, an' rubbed me up an’ down 'twel I come 
to! Den, wen I tol’ 'um how come an’ when, dey 
went back in de house—cautious, an’ dar sot de ol' 
oman's cheer, still an’ sollum, lak it aint done nuttin’ 
tall; an' dar wuz de pictures on de wall—Moses, wid 
his stick raised ter hit de rock, an’ de whale swaller- 
in’ Jonah, des ez innercent ez ef it never looked lak 
it wanted ter swaller me; an’ I could no mo’ ’splain 
de thing than what you kin; so dey looked fum me 
ter de cheer, an’ fum de cheer ter me; then at de 
fire; an’ de fire talked, but dey didn’t on’erstan’ what 
it wuz a-sayin’; so dey shuck dey heads, an’ looked 
wise un’ ’spicious, an’ sarched de cabin fum one end 
ter de yuther, an’ w’en 
de preacher foun’ de ol' 
gallon jug, what I had 
behin’ a coonskin in de 
co'ner, he ‘lowed dat it 
wuz a dispensary er 
Providence, an’ he’d des 
spen’ de res’ er de night 
wid me, an’ pray over 
it—w’ich he done. 

“Den he “lowed dat ez 
it mout happen a’gin— 
onexpected — he’d des 
spen’ two nights wid me, 
wich also he done, atter 
which he gimme de free 
advice dat ez de jug 
wuz empty—w’ich it had 
good reason ter be by 
dat time—de bes’ thing 
I could do wuz ter 
break it, or git it full 
agin an’ let him keep it 
fer me, so ez ter use de 
blessin’s er Providence 


moderate.” 
“What became of the 
dog, Uncle Dickey?” 


some one asked. 

“He wid me vit,“ was the reply. “But dat dog 
aint howled fum dat night ter dis. I reckon de way 
de ol’ ’oman’s cheer cut up skeered all de howl out 
er him, an’ ez fer de cheer—me an’ dat cheer couldn’t 
stay in de same house no mo’; so I give it ter a ol’ 
sister what didn’t know nuttin’ bout it, an’ lived ten 
mile away.” 


The Voice of the Valley 


De Valley say: “I lowly— 
I can’t climb up de hill, 
But I sets de birds ter singin’ 
An’ de dreams stay wid me still; 
An’ de mawniw glories shine 
Roun’ dese cabin-homes er mine, 
An’ de brown bees tilt de blossom 
Twel de honeysweetness spill! 


“De Sun, he smile ‘Good-mawnin’’ 
W’en he wakiw up de day; 
De hilltop first ter see im, 


But he find de Valley-way; 
He know de place—he do, 
Whar de green trees drip vid dew, 
An’ de dreams er all de roses 
Noddin’ ‘Howdy’ ter de May! 


“De breath what in de blossom, 
De bird so fas’ in flight; 
De firesides what twinkle, 
Makin’ pathways thro’ de night; 
An' de Wl chillun sweet 
Wid hearts de Heaven hears beat 
Tell de story er de valley—lif’ 
De lowly ter de light!” 


Too Much Thunder 


“Lawd,” prayed the old colored deacon, “dar’s been 
mos’ too much thunder lately, an' ez fer de lightnin’— 
hits done took off half de new steeple ’fo’ we got 
done paintin’ of it, whilst de thunder shook de bell 
out, an’ left it ez cracked ez de heads er some er dese 
ol’ deacons what thinks dey kin preach better’n yo’ 
humble sarvant what’s petitionin’ of you now. Give 
us mo’ middlin’ weather, good Lawd, an’ don’t keep 
de thunder growlin’ lak a ol’ woman what thinks 
she’s boss er de whole establishment.” 
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The Home Road 


De home-road, de home-road! 
an’ low; 

It goes whar goes de heart er you—de birds sing 
roun’ it so! 

Ter de fur off rosy gyardens de worl-win’s seem 
ter call, 

But de flowers dat rim de home-road is de sweetest 
of em all! 


7 ہب‎ R es ba پت‎ 


You know it high 


De home-road, de home-road! 
lack, 

Dar’s some one in de do’way, aw yo’ hearts a-lookiw 
back! 

De wide worl’ beckon—beckon; de big work is to do, 

But de home-road in de life race is a-runnin’ long 
wid you! 


No light dat road’ll 


De home-road, de home-road! Ill know it wen de 
day 

Is leadin’ ter de res’ 
away! 

An’ night like light’ll lead me an’ de weary ones 
dat roam 

Ter outstretched arms o’ welcome an’ a sweet voice 
sin gin “Home!” 


place en it shines itse’f 


* 


The Old Man at Home 


“Fer a long time,” said the Old Lady, “the old man 
threatened to go with Mr. Roosevelt to Africa, but 
when he found out there was no ‘blind tigers’ there 
he gave up the idea. He used to be a great hunter 
of nat’ral animiles, until the Southern States began 
to go dry, an’ ‘blind tigers’, so called, come in when 
he went to huntin’ of that brand, an’ he was always 
successful in locatin’ of em fer his own personal use. 

“Jest think of it now—him huntin’ ‘blind tigers’ at 
his time o' life! An' once 'pon a time he even found 
one under the old meetin’ house, an’ warn’t a bit 


ashamed to partake o' housepitality—not him. He. 


was born in Georgy an’ raised all aroun’; an’ tother 
day when he hearn tell that Arkansas wuz bout to 


‘go dry, he tol’ me that he b'lieved he'd jest stay 


home ferever. 

“You see, he married his first wife in that State, 
an’ he makes that an excuse to make a trip there 
every year, ostensible to see if her grave is kept 
green; but now that it’s a-goin’ dry, he says he'll 
stay away. 

“But I'm glad he’s made up his mind to stay 
home, as I’ve j’ined the suffragettes; an’ itll come 
powerful handy to have a man around to keep house. 

“Besides, it’s high time he was stayin’ home to git 
better acquainted with the place an’ people.” 


* 
Log Cabin Philosophy 


In the midst of life the rich man is in clover; after 
that he has to eat it for breakfast food. 


It looks like foolishness to pay the fiddler, when 
the merry winds o' the world make even the leaves 


dance a jig and pelt them with blossoms for encore. 


The sun’s light may be dying out, but even in 
the day time there are men who are going about 
with candles looking for dark corners in this radiant 
old world. 


A city that is set on a hill may be the first to 
feel the earthquake shock, but even when its temples 
tumble their broken pillars are monuments to Faith. 


* 
Autopsy of a Poem 

“What sort of a thing is a ‘poem’, anyway?” asked 
the old Billville citizen. 

“Why, a poem is—is—hard to define.” 

“You said it then, fer shore! Now take this one my 
boy writ, fer instance: Fust thing the Editor said wuz 
it didn’t have the right number o' Test then, it wuz 
in a strange ‘measure’, an' the ‘germ’ of it wuzn't 


original; lastly, it wuz too ‘simple’, an’ lacked ‘bed- 
tick’—or somethin’.” 


“You mean ‘technique’ ?” 

“Lord only knows—but it wuz somethin’ like that. 
Now, the blamed thing, didn’t walk on Jeet, thar 
wuzn’t a peck ‘measure’ of it, an’ ez fer ‘germs’, they 
wa'n't none at all in it—fur ez I could see; leastways, 
they warn’t no germs that the naked eye could dis- 
kiver, though a doctor might, with a microscope! I 
reckon I'll have to discourage the boy from further 
foolin’ with sich deadly material.” 
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Captain Buck McNish 


I—THE CHALLENGE 


HE feeble, yellow glow of a rakish-looking 
lantern, swinging high from an overhead 
bean, furnished just the ideal gleam to de- 

light the hearts of the little group huddled together 
in Medders’ barn. Outside the wind howled and 
moaned and shrieked around the corners, and along 
the low, overhanging eaves, rattling the rough bark 
still clinging to the rafters as though shaken by 
angry unseen hands. Occasionally a stray gust crept.in 
through ‘some crevice, and set the rakish lantern sway- 


` ing violently; then weird, fantastic shadows darted to 


and fro along the high, cobwebbed walls—and_ the 
Slagville Sluggers would huddle a little closer, the low, 
murmuring purr of voices dying out almost entirely. 

“Ge-e! aint it great!” hoarsely whispered the Slug- 
gers’ doughty short-stop, Snub Wilson, -keeping care- 
fully well within the huddled circle; “makes a man 
feel sort o' creepy-like, an', 
an’ itchy all over—” 

“What you ‘spose the 
Cap’n called this meetin’ 
fer?” broke in Tug Doran, 
pitcher; “time we was 
doin’ somethin’, aint it?” 
Tug was of a highly imag- 
inative nature,—and his 
position on the extreme 
outer edge of the circle 
was in uncomfortable 
proximity to a bank of un- 
fathomable darkness. 

The old, sagging barn- 
door creaked complaining- 
ly upon its rusty hinges, as 
Third-Baseman Gabby 
Greer and Captain Brick 
Miller entered, and joined 
the waiting group. 

It had been a day of 
momentous and strenuous OA 
endeavor for Captain , , 7 
Brick. Early in the morn— Wy G 
ing he had begun rounding 
up the members of his 
team. Whenever he suc- 
ceeded in locating one, he 
invariably clutched him 
tightly around the neck, 
drew him quickly forward 
—then, no matter how re- 
mote from any possible lis- 
teners, whispered tragical- 
ly in his ear: 

“Be at Medders’ barn to- 
night at seven; portant 
business!“ - and pefore the 
astonished recipent of the 
mysterious message could 
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instead of exactly twelve hours yet remained before 
the time of the appointed rendezvous. 

When “Brick” had been in this world a week, or 
such a matter, his fond parents—having spent the 
greater portion of that time in careful deliberation, 
bestowed upon him the altogether respectable—and 
as they believed, the entirely adequate and satisfac- 
tory name of “Cyrus 
Christopher”; . when 
the boy was eleven 
years of age, how- 
ever, and they moved 
with him to the little 
scattered settlement 
of Slagville, they 
were soon to learn 
that the name “Cyrus 
Christopher” was by no manner of means a pleasing 
one to the young gentlemen of their son's own age, in 
the community; by these, he had been warmly—ardent- 
ly—welcomed, and immediately re-christened—“Brick” : 
in gracious and discriminating tribute to the peculiar 
and particular. shade of the erstwhile “C. Christo- 
pher’s” hair. Though a resident of Slagville for only 
three years, Brick Miller had reached, by sheer right 
of might and capable achievement, the pinnacle of 
the glory and the renown at the disposal of his ad- 
miring compatriots: he was chosen, unanimously, Cap- 
tain of the village baseball team—Captain of the 
Slagville Sluggers! No one in all Arizona was prouder 
on that bright day: and only one equally proud; that 
one was Anita—his faithful, old Mexican nurse. “Madre 
de Jesu,” she exclaimed in joyful tones, when he im- 
parted to her the wondrous tidings,. -l Capitan! El 
Capitan !”—then her face clouding in sudden appre- 
hension,—“but El Capitan still will live with us, yes?” 

Already, however, Brick was learning that great 
honors bring weighty responsibilities. Even now the 
Sluggers were confronted with a profound proposi- 
tion which necessitated urgent and immediate -coun- 
cil of forces; it was of this present dilemma he was 
thinking as he took his seat among the little group 
in Medders’ barn, and chewed reflectively a wisp of 
hay as Gabby Greer proceeded at once to address 
his fellow team-mates. 

Fellers, began Gabby with gravity, “the Cap’n 
has called this meetin’ to talk over somethin’ with us, 
the Slagville Sluggers; I trust an’ hope—well, it’s up 
to us to listen to what he has to say ;—go to it, Cap!” 

Captain Brick was instantly upon his feet. 

“I aint no speaker—like Gabby here,“ he began, 
earnestly; “I’ve got a message for you guys, -that’s 
all—here it is: the second nine of -Gloriana has sent 
over a ‘defi’, to play us here in Slagville on. the ‘Fourth 
o’ July—a week from to-morrow!” 
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He paused, and gazed around the silent little circle 
of eager, intent faces dimly revealed by the flickering 
light overhead, then continued hurriedly: 

“The game to be played at the Fair-grounds— 
twenty-five cents admission, the winnin’ team take all! 
You know the ‘Gloriana Grays’-—what they are, an’ 
what they can do;—it’s up to you!” The Captain re- 
sumed his seat. 

Know the Glo- 
mana Grays’! Not 
a -Slugger present 
but knew all about 
those young terrors 
from the neighbor- 
ing city! Knew them 
to be a boastful, 
swaggering lot, led 
by that young dare-devil Buck MeNish— most boast- 
ful, most swaggering of all! Quarrelsome, tricky, 
ready to fight before, after, or during a game, just 
as best suited the opposing team—and yet, a gritty, 
nervy aggregation that could play ball like veritable 
demons! All season they had been cleaning up 
teams from surrounding communities; now, however, 
because of their rough playing and constant victories, 
they were unable to get a return game for the Fourth 
from any team they had already met; in this extrem- 
ity, they had condescended to take on a team from a 
struggling little settlement like Slagville. 

The message was received in profound silence. 

A challenge from any team—but the Grays—would 
have been hailed with shouts of vociferous and con- 
fident acceptance. The Captain was quick to note the 
hesitation. There was a trace of disappointment and 
reproach in his tomes as he queried: 

“Well—can’t nobody say nothin'!“ 

The silent cirele suddenly became animated—and 
exclamatory. 

“We can’t do it!” spoke up several at once. 

“Why not! Why can’t we do it?” 

Snub Wilson cautiously attempted a specific an- 
swer. “Because them ‘Gloriana Grays’,” he said, 
slowly, and impressively, “—would eat us alive!” 

Quickly discerning that the sentiment just de- 
livered was the prevailing one, Captain Brick was 
upon his feet again like a flash. 

“Is this the kind of team I’m Captain of!” he 
sneered fiercely; “you—‘the Sluggers’! Bah!—a lot 
of ‘apron-strings’ |” 

His withering. scorn was not without effect; only 
one of his chagrined and humbled followers, how- 
ever, found words to offer in defense. 

“Cap’n,” began Tug Doran, deferentially, “mebbe 
you don’t know them ‘Grays’ like we do! Under- 
stan’, we aint afraid of them fightin’ us: if they 
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utter a word of inquiry, 
the Captaih was gone again 
in tremendous haste, as 
though only a few moments 
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Buck steadied himself and stretched out his hands for the ball 
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came over here, an’ felt like startin’ somethin’ rough 
Why, we'd be right there with you, ol’ Cap, all the 
way! No, it aint that, Brick; you see, they don’t 
play on the level: each one of them ‘Grays’ can think 
of more low-down devilment in a minute than some 
whole families could in a month; an’ what they don't 
think of— Buck McNish will!“ 
That's what he 


will!” asserted a 
chorus of voices 
from the circle; 


„O' Buck’ll do 
his best ev’ry time!” 
The Captain of 
the Sluggers sneered 
disdainfully. 

“An’ then another 
thing,” continued Tug, urgently, “they’ve got things 
we never had an’ never will have, 'taint likely! Glo- 
riana aint like Slagville, Cap; a lot of folks over 
there has got money—an’ they’ve backed this bunch 
of ‘Grays’ of their’n to ev’ry thing they want: the 
best bats, the best gloves—best uniforms money can 
buy! What's our uniforms, huh? A lot of ol' faded- 
out blue-jeans—them’s our uniforms! An' we aint—” 

“Aw, what’s uniforms!” broke in Gabby Greer, 
“uniforms aint nothin’! Uniforms don’t win games 
it’s the players in 'em! You lobsters make me sick; 
an’ if the Cap'n says—‘play em - I'm with him!” 

There was an uneasy stir at the stand taken by 
Gabby. Several seemed on the point of going over; 
but ever the gruesome thought of the gluttonous 
‘Grays’ withheld them. The little circle was silent 
for a moment, then Sandy McNair, the Sluggers’ 
faithful, reliable center-fielder, arose and resolutely 
faced his team-mates. ۰ 

“While you kids was talkin',“ he commenced, quiet- 
ly, “I got to thinkin’, all of a, sudden, what we could 
do with that money—if we could only throw the 
hooks into them ‘Grays’ proper! We could—” 

“Hi! Good for Sandy!” broke in a number of the 
Sluggers gleefully; “Sandy’s spendin’ that money 
already, hey Kiddo!” “Where’ll we spend the 
money, Sandy boy?” 

All unmindful of the good-natured jibes of his 
mates, and with voice tremulous with emotion, Sandy 
responded quickly: 

“We could spend that money—-on Cap’n’s little 
‘Sister Sis’ !” 

Poor little crippled Sis’! Sis—the patient little 
blue-eyed, sunny-natured Mascot of the Slagville 
Sluggers! His team-mates were not laughing now. 
The hot blood had been sent tingling through the 
veins of each and all at those few words; alert and 
eager-eyed they waited for Sandy to continue. 
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Relating the Downfall of ‘‘Beautiful 
Betty’’, the Salvation of Little Sister Sis, lets us know she 
and the Great Victory of Captain Buck 
McNish, Mogul of the Gloriana Grays 
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“Fellers—I heard the Doctor tellin’ that with one 
hundred dollars, he could take Little Sister Sis off 
to some place where they would fix her hip just like 
it oughter be: so she could run, an’ play again—like 
other little girls! Say! you guys stop an’ think a 
minute: what would that mean—to our Little Sis- 
ter Sis! He paused and looked around at his mates, 
upon whom a strange 
silence had fallen, 
then resumed with 
energy: “She never 


cares—but I’ve seen 
her wince with pain 
—even when smilin’ 
at us an’ cheerin’ for 
us to win! An' so I 
say—let’s send word to them ‘Grays’ to come on! 
For the sake of our Mascot, let's meet em fight 'em 
—lick ’em—for Little Sister Sis!” 

Above the sound of creaking rafters, above the 
moaning of the wind along the eaves, a shout went up 
in Medders’ barn!—a shout which caused Deacon 
Medders’ old white horse to jerk back upon his 
halter-rope and snort in affronted astonishment! 

All were talking now—all save one: for the Cap- 
tain, a moment before so permeated with the spirit 
of pugnacious wrath and mighty scorn—was now a 
very subdued and submissive little Captain indeed. 
There was a suspicious sniffle in his throat, and a 
gathering moisture about his blue eyes, as well as 
most alarming symptoms of a general break-down 
such as one would never think of associating with a 
Captain of Sluggers. 

“Fellers,” he managed to say at length, “I’m glad 
you’re goin’ to take on the ‘Grays’: an’ I believe I 
know a coach who will train us to the minute—if we 
can only get him to take an interest in us; an’ I want 
to say, too—” here the huskiness got into his voice 
again, but he continued bravely, “I want to say, I’m 
glad you all care so much for Little Sister Sis; you 
know I want to thank you—even if I can’t! But much 
as I want to see her well an' strong again—I couldn't 
never—we couldn’t never let you take the money, 
cause—” 

He never finished. á 

With a cheer which caused the old white horse to 
cavort about his stall in a very fury of exaggerated 
frenzy and disquietude, Captain Brick was lifted 
from his feet and thrust bodily upon eager shoul- 
ders. Out of Deacon Medders’ barn filed the noisy 
procession, back through the darkened lanes to town. 
At the grocery store they halted, and obtained from 
the clerk a piece of wrapping paper; then all gath- 
ered around while Captain Brick Miller, of the Slag- 
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Little Sister Sis 


ville Sluggers, inscribed a momentous epistle to Cap- 
tain Buck McNish, of the Gloriana Grays. What 
matter if the hurried scribble was awkward and un- 
even—if the spelling of many of the words was sadly 
at variance with the accepted code of stupid lexicons! 
The soiled, crumpled sheet breathed forth a fire of 
defiance, and stated in terms unmistakable that the 
challenge of the Gloriana Grays was covered. 

Then, each staunch little Slugger slipped silently 
away home: to dream, perchance, of the ‘battle to 
come; of the little blue-eyed Guardian Mascot, who 
would guide them ever: and by the sweet spirit of her 
own fraility and gentleness, lead them to mighty 
deeds—and victory! 

II—THE WELCOME 


HE lean and lanky leader of the Gloriana Band 

waved an authoritative hand back to his short 

and dumpy drummer. “Let ’er go, Shorty!” he ex- 

claimed, imperiously— 
“sound off!“ 

A quick, sharp roll of 
the little drum, terminat- 
ing in two assertive and 
resounding whacks on the 
big drum—a crash of cym- 
bals—and the Gloriana 
Band, stepping proudly to 
the inspiring strains of 
7 | A Number Twenty-four in 
Mi ےر‎ the Blue Book, swung off 

BZ down the street heading 
straight for the depot and 
the train to Slagville. A 
loud, triumphant cheer 
arose from the palpitating 
pageant following: and the 
best, the finest, the grand- 
est of Gloriana—were on 
their way! 

Just behind the band 
came the Mayor's carriage, 
containing not only that 
worthy official himself, but 
a number of the city dig- 
nitaries as well, with faces 
fairly beaming in genial 
sympathy with the glad- 
some gala-day spirit pre- 
vailing, and the impressive 
and estimable showing and 
uproar of their friends and 
fellow-citizens of Gloriana. 

Next in line came the 
Gloriana Grays, sturdy, 
confident; in uniforms 
spick and span, all in close 
marching formation, and 

4 headed by that jaunty 
zê young terror of strategy 
and generalship — Captain 
Buck. McNish. Then fol- 
lowed citizens, rooters, 
supporters, and a noisy, 
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turbulent host merely out to make the most of a 
holiday in any manner or form which might arise. 
* * * * * 


In Slagville, the populace eagerly awaited the com- 
ing of the morning train, aroused to a state of ex- 
pectancy and excitement never before known in the 
history of the settlement. It was Ezra Tinker, 
station-agent at Slagville, who first brought tidings 
of the multitudes coming on the Fourth. It was im- 
mediately after his return from a hurried trip over 
to the neighboring city that he proudly elucidated 
the situation to an attentive crowd in the grocery. 


“You see, it’s this way,” he began, sententiously; 
“there aint goin’ to be no Fourth o' July doin’s over 
in Gloriana this year, so the whole bloomin’ burg has 
jes’ decided to come along over here with them 
‘Grays’—an’ see 'em clean up Slagville! Whole kit 
an’ boodle’s comin’: the Mayor an’ all the big bugs 
furnace-men, smelter-men, all the lee-tle bugs; for 
they’re all ‘bugs’ over there—about baseball! They’re 
goin’ to bring a brass band along with ’em, an’ come 
in style; an’ now, friends, it’s up to us—to welcome 
'em in style!” 

And so it was that a reception committee was duly 
appointed, and plans immediately formulated for the 
great occasion. I es park in the center of 
the town, the women of Slagville prepared long tables 
upon which to serve a sumptuous dinner; when that 
was over, and toasts of mutual regard and good-will 
responded to, all, of course, would repair at once 
to the Fair-grounds to witness the struggle between 
the Sluggers and the Grays. 

The day preceding that of the game was a trying 
one for Brick Miller. He had succeeded in getting 
Jim Curtis, a former college athlete, to coach the 
Sluggers. Each morning’ Jim had taken them out to 
the Fair-grounds, and laid out a gruelling line of 
work to be gone through in preparation for the com- 
bat. The Sluggers had 
practiced hard and 


faithfully, and now 
the team, unless seized 
upon by a sudden 


panic of stage-fright, 
was fully capable of 
giving the scrappy 
Grays the battle of 
their lives. 

It was at a late 
hour on the night of 
the Third, that Brick 
finally dragged his 
weary feet up the 
stairway leading to 
his little room, to 
rest; even then, it 
was long e'er he could 
elose his eyes in sleep. 
Close by the side of 
his bed, leaning 
against a chair where 
he could reach out and 
touch it at any time 
was his trusted old 
bat — “Beautiful Bet- 
ty”. Every Slugger 
possessed a favorite 
bat, prized above all 
others, and duly named. None, however, had achieved 
such renown, and none was as dearly loved as 
“Betty”. She was made from an old pump-handle, 
and was dented and scarred, and the last vestige of 
paint with which she had once been streaked and 
adorned, had long ago disappeared; but to Brick she 
was truly beautiful, and in his hands, guided by his 
quick eye and strong muscles, she had on more than 
one occasion smashed against the ball and saved the 
day for the Sluggers, when disaster and defeat seemed 
hovering close. And so it was to old faithful “Beau- 
tiful Betty” that Brick Miller made a final appeal, 
as he tossed there on his little bed, his brain awhirl 
with the thoughts of the events to come with the 
morrow. 

“Betty,” he whispered, softly, reaching out and 
caressing her tenderly, “Betty—it’s you an’ me for it 
to-morrow, ol’ girl! An’ you’re goin’ to stan’ right up 
to ol Brick—aint you, Betty? You know what it’s all 
for, hun: it’s for Little Sister Sis! You’re like me, 
Bet—you want to see her well an’ strong, an’ happy all 
the time—instead of havin’ to jus’ make believe; you 
know it aint right she shouldn’t be; an’ so to-morrow, 
you an’ me, Betty—are goin’ to raise sand with them 
Grays! . . . An’ I’m trustin’ you—o? Beautiful 
Betty!” 

Somehow, he felt easier after his whispered confi- 
dence with the silent but ever responsive and sympa- 
thetic Betty; he drew the chair against which she 
rested, a little closer to the bed; in another moment he 
was still and quiet in sound, dreamless sleep. 

* * * * * 


At nine o’clock on the morning of the Fourth, Jim 
Curtis had his team out for final practice. The Glo- 
riana crowd would arrive on the ten-thirty train, and 
the Sluggers were to do no further practice work after 
the Grays reached town; Jim was far too wise a coach 
to afford his opponents an opportunity of getting a 
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line on the work of the local players, before the start 
of the game. The last practice concluded, he called 
his protégés into the big Floral-hall, selected as a 
dressing-room for the home team, and turned over 
to them a large box which had arrived by express 
during the night. In wonderment, the Sluggers re- 
moved the cover of the box; then, in a rapture of de- 
light, they beheld a complete set of new uniforms, 
gloves, mitts, and a dozen bats of the latest and most 
approved style! Curtis had quietly gone among the 
town people, and collected funds sufficient to provide 
the outfit, as a happy surprise and a token of the 
good-will and esteem of the residents of Slagville. 
Leaving them in the seclusion of the big hall, to the 
enjoyment of the amazing good fortune which had be- 
fallen them, Jim hastened back, to assist in the final 
preparations for welcoming the expected guests. 


Around the tables in the park, he found a bevy of 
pretty girls, flushed and excited, in anxious trepidation 
lest they fail in some way to properly extend the hos- 
pitality of Slagville to the distinguished visitors. 
Nearby stood the reception committee, dressed to a 
degree of extreme discomfort to themselves, but to 
the unutterable pride and satisfaction of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Pinckney Fink, proprietor of the Yellow Moon bar, 
headed the committee. For a week past, Pinckney 
had been assiduously formulating and rehearsing a 
speech of welcome, on a scale of grandeur befitting so 
glorious an occasion. The task had been Herculean, 
but he had conquered; and now, with all in readiness, 
he stood a little apart from the rest of the committee, 
repeating over and over in his mind the euphonious 
opening phrases of the forensic masterpiece: 

“Citizens of Gloriana: Upon this grand an’ memor- 
able occasion, I feel strugglin’ within me—an emotion 
which I assure you dominates the heart of ev’ry man, 
woman and child in Slagville this day! A feelin —“ 


“I feel strugglin’ within me—” A sickening fear seized upon him; had he forgotten the speech of welcome? 


The hoarse whistle of an approaching locomotive 
suddenly arose among the hills skirting the town. It 
echoed and re-echoed until finally the rumble of the 
train itself could be heard above the hum of the 
eager, expectant throng. With a wild whoop the 
populace, led by Pinckney Fink and the balance of 
the reception committee, began a mad rush for the 
depot. In a cloud of alkali dust, with a grinding 
creak of breaks and the low hiss of escaping steam, 
the long train came to a stop with a jerk. The hosts 
of Gloriana, noisy, uproarious, began pouring out 
upon the platform. A moment of bustle and busy 


_ turmoil, and the train was on its way again: and 


Pinckney Fink hurriedly mounting a barrel, cleared 
his throat, and in tones which carried well above the 
noise and clamor of the crowd, began his speech of 
welcome: 

“Citizens of Gloriana: Upon this grand an’ memor- 
able occasion—I feel strugglin’ within me 


I say, I feel strugglin' within me—” 


A sickening fear seized upon him; had he forgotten 
the speech of welcome? 

Wiping his perspiring brow, he renewed the at- 
tempt with desperation: 

“I feel strugglin’ within me—” 

„That's all right, ol' pal!“ broke in a cheery voice 
from the Gloriana crowd, and the lean and lanky 
leader of the Gloriana Band made his way rapidly 
toward the barrel; “that’s all right, pal . . . jes’ 
let ’er struggle within ye; but for the love of sufferin’ 
mankind, where is the Yellow Moon: lead us to it!” 

For a moment Pinckney Fink stood glaring down 
at the elongated individual who had dared interrupt 
the forensic masterpiece; then gradually his features 
relaxed into radiant smiles, as he jumped from the 
barrel and shouted cordially: i 


“Well—dern me—if it aint ol’ ‘Bean-pole Fergus’, 
I aint seen for twenty years! Welcome to our city, 
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Beany: an’ this way, fellers—to the Yellow Moon!” 
The “forensic masterpiece” was a fizzle: but the 
welcome—a howling, unmitigated success! It started 
a feeling of genial good-fellowship that the grandest 
speech ever delivered all the way through could not 
have aroused; one and all began scattering merrily 
out over the little city to which they had been so 
eloquently welcomed by the orator of the day. 

The Mayor of Gloriana grasped Jim Curtis by the 
hand, and wrung it frantically in the exuberance of 
his friendliness; then he introduced him to the city 
dignitaries, who were exhibiting, meanwhile, a pro- 
nounced and decided inclination and preference to 
follow after the lean and lanky leader of the Gloriana 
Band. They brightened perceptibly, however, as Jim 
remarked, amiably: Let's cross over to the Hotel; I 
believe there is some slight refreshments of a liquid 
nature awaiting you there!” Thitherward, then, the 
little party made their way, for a rest and quiet 
chat, before arranging themselves at the daintily 
spread tables in the shady park. 


III THE GAME 


TRANGELY beaming with joy was Little Sister 
Sis, Mascot of Slagville, as she was escorted to 
her place of honor on a high seat back of the bench 
to be used by the home team. Nor was her expres- 
sion the indication alone of a happiness she may have 
felt in the natty appearance upon the field of the 
Sluggers, arrayed in their new uniforms of white, 
with “Slagville” in bold red letters upon the breast 
of each; that in itself, would have made her radiantly 
happy. . . but to-day—there was something more: 
and hers was a joyousness which words cannot paint, 
but which may be confessed in a look, or a smile 
or a tear. 

Little Sister Sis was elated because she. was in 
possession of a secret which she was not to have known 
unless the Slagville 
team won. But do not 
blame Anita, the old 
Mexican nurse. Her 
affectionate heart was 
nearly bursting in the 
tender thoughts that 
tormented her imagi- 
nation: she must tell 
some one—and there 
being only one person 
in Slagville who did 
not know the stake for 
which the Sluggers 
were to battle, to that 
one Anita whispered 
the secret. To the old 
nurse there could be 
but one possible out- 
come to the conflict: 
with her own little 1 
Capitan to lead them 
—how could Slagville 
lose ! 

Small wonder, then, 
that Little Sister Sis, 
beaming in her dainty 
loveliness, and grace- 
ful despite her afflict- 
ed little body, caught 
the first applause of the assembled throng. Becom- 
ingly she sought to share it with the pretty white 
dress, and the ribbons of blue which somehow seemed 
to have caught a touch of real color from her own 
soft eyes. Safely seated, she looked around her; she 
became vaguely aware that someone was staring at 
her, and with her quick intuition, she felt that it was 
a harsh, unsympathetic gaze. When she turned her 
head it was to meet the look of a boy of fifteen who 
stood, neat in his uniform of gray, but muscularly 
rough, and jauntily defiant. He had paused for a 
moment to regard this personage who represented to 
him a unique and not wholly pleasing innovation in 
mascots; discerning her glance, he hurriedly resumed 
knocking out the ball to his comrades in the field. 

Little Sister Sis turned to her brother questioning- 
ly; he divined the query before she could speak. 

“Buck McNish, Sis; he’s Cap’n, short-stop an’ star 
man for Gloriana;” then noting the expression of 
troubled doubt upon her face, he added quickly: 
“Aint scared, are yer?” She seemed to shudder in- 
voluntarily, but shook her head negatively, 

At this moment the coach called to Brick and his 
team-mates, and they withdrew to one side for final 
touches of “hit-and-run”, “squeeze-play” and “delayed 
throw” instruction; from a quick scrutiny of the play 
of the Grays out upon the field, Jim Curtis realized 
decisively, if he had not done so before, that his 
team must play up to the best in them, and be on 
their toes at all stages of the game—or be snowed 
under! Before the Sluggers, however, he maintained 
his manner of easy nonchalance and confidence. 

“Don’t let 'em ‘get yer goat’, fellers!” he admon- 
ished, encouragingly; “they’re not so torrid! From 
all Pd heard—I expected to see em wearing asbes 
tos uniforms!” 

Alone sat Little Sister Sis, gazing meditatively out 
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Systems of National Education 


in Continental Countries 


With Especial Reference to Those of Germany, France, Belgium and Holland 


ries, 


miles. 


State. 
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Frederick III, of Brandenburg, son of the 


Great Elector and the first King of Prus- 
sia, who took the title, Frederick I 


I—GERMANY 

H” who would understand the National Institu- 

tions of a Country, must know something of 

that country’s history: and he who would comprehend 

that country’s system of public education, must look 

for the political necessities that preceded its adop- 

tion, and note the stages of development that have 
accompanied its growth. 

These two principles apply with especial force to 
the system of education by which the German Empire 
moulds its People to the purposes which it deems 
imperative to its existence. 

Composed, as the Empire is, of Kingdoms, Grand” 
Duchies, Provinces, and Free Cities, its nucleus is, 
by common consent, the largest of the Kingdoms, 
Prussia, whose capital, Berlin, is the Imperial Resi- 
dence; and, since Prussia is the political center, and, 
therefore, in general typical of all the component 
parts of the Empire, I propose, in the series of 
articles upon the Systems of National Education in 
Continental Countries, which the Editor of UNCLE 
Remvus’s Home MAGAZINE has done me the honor to 
request me to write for it, in treating of the system 
pursued in Germany, to regard the Prussian, as in 
all essentials, the German system, mentioning, inci- 
dentally, such deviations as apply to the peculiar 
exigencies, or the peculiar prog- 
ress, of certain other of the 
German States. 

As the existence of Prussia 
as a homogeneous country, be- 
gins only with the accession of 
the Great Elector, or Grosser 
Kurfurst, in 1640; and as it be- 
came a Kingdom only in 1701, 
it is possible to obtain a fairly 
good epitome of its racial and 
political past, by tracing the 
chief events affecting the Mon- 
archy, since the middle of the 
Seventeenth, and the beginning 
of the Eighteenth centuries. 
Not a very long period, to be 
sure! 

But one crowded with terri- 
torial conquests and extensions, 
during the past thirty-nine 
years, of a comparatively unim- 
portant Kingdom, into a force 
of Central Europe. Not, per- 
haps, a force so potent as its 
present King, in 1909, would 
fain have his fellow-sovereigns 
and the United States believe! 
And, like many another King- 
dom that has blossomed and 
withered on our planet, more 
powerful as an enemy, than as 


at all, but a Duchy called Brandenburg, to 
which Further Pomerania, Magdeburg, Hal- 
berstaat, and Minden, had been added, and 
which included an area of about 43,000 square 


It possessed a 
a revenue, and it was beginning to be respected 
amongst the countries 
emerged, politically, from a troublous Province, 
alternating between weakness and extravagant 
demonstrations of belligerency, into a compact 
The task which the Great Elector had 
set himself, the task of uniting the discordant 
elements of his Duchy, and of making it the 
strongest power in North Germany, he had ac- 
complished; but such tasks are not performed 
without the infliction of wounds upon the inter- 
nal life of a People, and the Brandenburg- 
Prussia to which his son succeeded, in 1688, was 
a country in which the peasants were but little 


Frederick William III of Prussia 


friend; but, nevertheless, a Kingdom, 
which within 208 years, has established 
itself firmly, within its own bounda- 
and has become Primus 
Pares, in a United Empire. 
What then was Prussia in 1688? 
Whence came its first King? 
One may reply briefly: 
1688, upon the death of the Great 
Elector, was not really Prussia as we know it, | 


inter 


Prussia in 


small, fairly good army, and 


of Europe. It had 


better than legal slaves, and 
morality, in word and deed, 
was practically unknown. Out- 
wardly, it was a fine inheri- 
ance, inwardly, a poor, un- 
happy land, crying aloud for a 
Ruler of capacity as a statesman and law-giver. 
The capacity was, unfortunately, totally lacking, and 
Frederick, the Third Elector, who crowned himself 
King Frederick the First at Konigsberg, in 1701, by 
his foolish ostentation and blindness, may be said 
to have inaugurated the very checkered career which 
Prussia led, from the time of his death, in 1713, to 
the beginning of Frederick the Great’s iron rule of 
military tyranny and commonsense, in 1740; and 
which resumed its sway when, Frederick the Great’s 
hand removed, his nephew, Frederick William II, 
entered upon his reign of feeble inefficiency. This 
first King of Prussia, therefore, his son, and his 
son’s descendants, with that single exception of Fred- 
erick the Great, all rank low, as monarchs. 

It would, indeed, be no exaggeration to say that 
for two and a half centuries, and more, of the Prus- 
sian Kings, only the Great Elector, Frederick the 
Great, and the old King William, who became the 
first Kaiser,—counting the tragically short reign of 
ninety-nine days of his son, the Emperor Frederick, 
as virtually non-existent—have been free from their 
defects. Their fickle plunges 
from apparent industry and 
spectacular devotion to royal 
duties, to the weakest indif- 
ference, and total obliviousness 
to them, one and all; their ten- 
dency to absolutism and an ex- 
aggerated self-importance; their 
morbid leaning toward super- 
stitious signs and wenders; 
their pettiness in personal re- 
venge; their terror of illness; 
their subjection to the influence 
of Court Favorites; their re— 
liance upon a “camarilla”, that 
curse of the present reign, are 
characteristics of every other 
Hohenzollern Rule. Characteris- 
tics which in 1907 and 1908, have 
lowered the dignity of Prussia, 
and have threatened disaster to 
the Empire! But though Prussia 
was badly provided with kingly 
qualities for so many years, it 
was, in several instances, fortu- 
nate in its statesmen, and to the 
Freiherr von Stein, under Fred- 
erick William III, and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, under the same 
King and his son, Frederick 
William IV, she owes all that 
is most liberal in the political 
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relation of the State 
to the People, and all 
that is most genuine, 
in the education of 
the People, by the 
State. The names of 
these two men will be 
forever identified with 
her political-economi- 
cal, and her intellectual devel- 
opment. It is difficult for us 
of the Twentieth Century to be- 
lieve that until the close of the 
second decade of the Nineteenth 
Century, no “Peasant”, or 
Farmer, in Prussia, could legal- 
ly buy from, or sell to, a 
“Burgher”, or Citizen; and no 
“Burgher”, from, or to, a “No- 
ble“: —-nor were these classes 
permitted to exchange one caste, 
for another. This form of serf- 
dom for it was little else 
Stein abolished in 1808, and in- 
troduced beneficial changes in 
every department of govern- 
ment. 

No less momentous was the 
reform of the methods of pop- 
ular education, brought about 
by Humboldt. By dint of his 
personal exertions, his irony at 
the expense of the fashion in 
which his own early education 
and that of his contemporaries, 
had been conducted, his vast 
learning, and his unbounded influence at Court, the 
basis was laid of the system followed to this day. 

It was no small task to introduce a system of com- 
pulsory instruction, which should fit the male inhab- 
itants, from highest to lowest—for the female inhabi- 
tants were not taken into account—not only as pro- 
ductive citizens, but for the profession of arms, in 
a country hedged in, inland, by rival Kingdoms, and 
the great Russian Empire, and with no sea-coast that 
had not, long since, become the marine-commercial, 
and the naval-thoroughfare, of England, France, and 
Holland:—nor was the political and geographical sit- 
uation the only difficulty. Prussia’s population was 
made up of inhabitants of the most diverse origin. 
It was, and it remains, the least purely Teutonic of 
the German States, eight distinct languages, and off- 
shoots of several others, being spoken within its 
borders :—amalgamated, the Wens, Poles, Walloons, 
Moravians, Czechs, Massurians, Lithuanians, Cassu- 
bians, Danes, had to be, and, in a sense were; but 
political amalgamation is a different thing from racial 
coalescence, as the Polish subjects in East and West 
Prussia, and Silesia, continually testify, amongst 
whom commands to teach, learn, converse, and pray, 
in the German language, have, thus far, proved of 
no avail. Nor were racial the only differences to be 
harmonized. , For, although nominally, a Protestant 
State, since the days of Joachim the Second, with the 
Lutheran as its form of Christianity, a large portion 
of Prussia's inhabitants were, and are, Roman 
Catholics and Jews. 

These two facts, the necessity of reducing variant 
racial elements to a species of subordination and of 
moulding them into subjects capable of that double 
purpose of serving as soldiers, and of contributing 
to her economic development as citizens, account for 
the somewhat cast-iron methods adopted by the 
Prussian Ministry of Culture, of Humboldt’s day. 
To carry out her ideal, therefore, of creating—as I 
have elsewhere described—Human Tools for ‘the use 
of the State—Prussia has, in times past, advanced 
upon her youth, with:— 

“Thou shalt not have, do, or be!” rather than:— 
“Thou mayest participate in, carry out, and become!”: 
—upon her lips. Throughout her system of educa-. 
tion, and indeed throughout the entire social struc- 
ture of the Empire, is traceable the atmosphere of 
exclusion, instead of admittance to privilege and com- 
munity of interests. But, about ten years ago, with 
the increase of wealth amongst the middle classes, 
the enlarging of the mental horizon by the oppor- 
tunities of comparison afforded by travel, a privilege 
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hitherto confined almost completely to the nobility 
and to renegades, a suspicion arose, especially 
amongst bankers, merchants, ship-owners, heads of 
large commercial and financial enterprises, that the 


long-vaunted monopoly in methods of imparting in- 


struction was becoming anachronistic; that its foun- 
dations were beginning to crumble; that a form of 
higher education in which more than one half the 
citizens, namely the State’s women-subjects, was 
absolutely ignored, and a form of elementary educa- 
tion in which it was rigidly subordinated, was des- 
tined to decay. Amongst the People, in general, a 
feeling of unrest became perceptible; the reply which 
‘formerly sprang, instinctively, to the lips of every 


man, from Court to Tenement:—‘Zu Befehl ”—“At 


your command! -- began to be supplanted by silence, 
and a look, which asked:—‘Who gave you the right 


‘to dictate to me?”:— 


Amusing examples of almost desperate resistance 
on the part of the reactionary party, to the torrent 
of progress which, so long dammed during the incum- 
bency of the Minister of Culture, lately retired, 
leaped with terrific sweep, a few months after His 
Excellency, Herr von Holle, the present Minister, 
came into office. The old gentlemen who remembered 
Falk, and had so long sat under Studt, were panic- 
stricken, and their sentiments expressed in a manner 
pitiably comic, accentuating the 
fact of Prussia’s retrogressive 
attitude, and her lagging be- 
hind all other civilized coun- 
tries, and, indeed, behind sev- 
eral of her Sister-States of the 


Hesse-Darmstadt, and others, 
in everything pertaining to 
progress in education, and es- 
pecially to the education of 
women. As late as January of 
this year, an Association of 
Philologists passed a resolution, 
fn its Conference at Essen, pro- 
testing against the proposal to 
install Women-Directors and. 
Head-Teachers, in the High- 
Schools for Girls! “It would,” 
so reads the resolution, * “be a 
draw-back to the development 
of those institutions, since the academically-prepared 
male-teachers would withdraw from participation in 
the instruction given in them, it being opposed to the 
spirit of the Constitution, that a woman should be the 
superior in rank, of a man. Men who shouid place 
themselves in the corps of instructors would suffer 
in public esteem.” 

Broad smiles overspread the faces of American and 
English readers of this notice, who recalled Bryn 
Mawr, Girton, Radcliffe, Newnham, Vassar, Lady 
Margaret Hall, Cornell, Ann Arbour, and the hosts 
of other colleges and universities, in which professors 
of the male sex, serve, with pleasure, profit, and 
honor, under Lady-Presidents, and with Lady-Pro- 
fessors, in Faculties. 

He, therefore, who would understand the German 
methods of National Education, as represented by 
Prussia, in this first decade of the Twentieth Century, 
must approach the subject prepared to examine a 


system inaugurated exactly one hundred years ago, 


and now in a state of transition. A system that must 
hang its head in deference, to the United States, in 
all that develops the initiative qualities: to England, 
in all that creates individualities and personalities, 
instead of State-tools: to France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, in all that pertains to the preparation of its 
middle, working, and lowest classes, in the industrial 
arts, and occupations: and to every one of those coun- 
tries, in the cultivation of personal refinement, and 
respect for womanhood. 


State Education in Prussia 


To Americans, and other foreigners who have cher- 
ished the idea that the German system is à counsel 
of perfection, the truth will come, with something 
of a shock; but, to those observers who have noted, 
even superficially, the almost exclusively material 
progress of Germany, during the past twenty years, 
it will represent a not unfamiliar fact, and a result 
that the student of history, and of the German char- 
acter as it is, not as theorists and tradition have por- 
trayed it, would expect. Let us glance, then, at the 
General Divisions of State Education in Prussia:— 
at the Department of State, by which it is controlled: 
—and at the results of that education upon the life 
and character of the People:—remembering that her 
population numbers about 36,000,000 human beings, 
scattered over an area of about 208,700 square miles, 
and that she thereby comprises about two-thirds of 
the whole German Empire. 

First, the Schools:—These are divided into the fol- 
lowing Grades: 


A: The Elementary or Primary Schools of which 
Prussia has about 63,000, attended by about 
9,000,000 children, between the ages of six and 
fifteen :— 
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B:—The Secondary Schools which are of eight kinds, 
and of which Prussia has about 1,200:— 


a:—The Gymnasia in which the course extends over 
nine years; in which Greek and Latin are obliga- 
tory; and of which Prussia has about 600:— 


b:—The Pro-Gymnasia in which the course extends 
over nine years; in which Greek and Latin are 
obligatory; but, in which certain branches ap- 
pointed for the last two years, of the nine, are 
curtailed; and of which Prussia has about 150:— 


Course of Nine Years 


c:—The Real Gymnasia in which the course also ex- 
tends over a period of nine years; in which Latin 
is obligatory, but not Greek; in which one modern 
language, preferably French or English, is 
obligatory ےب‎ 


d:—The Real-Progymnasia in which the course also 
extends over a period of nine years; in which 
Latin is obligatory, but not Greek; in which one 
modern language is obligatory; and in which es- 
pecial attention is paid to mathematics and the 
natural sciences; of these two kinds of Gymnasia 
Prussia has about 160:— 


e:—The Oberrealschulen in which the course extends 
over a period of nine years; 
in which neither Latin nor 
Greek is taught; in which 
one modern language is 
obligatory, formerly French, 
but now French or Eng- 
lish; and in which mathe- 
matics and the natural sci- 
ences occupy a prominent 
place :— 

:— The Realschulen in which 
the course extends over 
a period of nine years; in 
which neither Greek nor 
Latin is taught; in which 
one modern language is 
obligatory, and two are 
strongly urged; and in 
which somewhat more time 
is allotted to mathematics 
and the natural sciences 

than in the Oberrealschulen: of these two kinds of 
Realschulen, Prussia has about 395:— 

g:—The Hohere Burgerschulen or Higher Citizens’ 

Schools in which the course extends over a period 
of six years; in which neither Greek nor Latin 
is taught; in which one modern language is oblig- 
atory; in which all the branches are chosen with 
reference to a business career; and of which 
Prussia has very few:— 


Shorter Courses in Vogue 


h:—The Hohere Tochterschulen or Higher Schools for 
Girls in which the course extends over a period 
of six years; in which neither Greek nor Latin is 
taught; in which one modern language is obliga- 
tory; in which two are recommended; in which the 
branches are chosen with reference to prepara- 
tion for the Normal Schools, in which teachers 
for the Elementary Schools are fitted; and of 
which Prussia has something like 400:— 

i Other Public Schools in which the duration of the 
course is not fixed; in which all branches may be 
taught, provided the instructors employed have 
passed the examinations for each, required by the 
State; in which the classes, instead of being made 
up of pupils all at about the same stage of de- 
velopment, consist of boys of different ages, and 
of varying degrees of capacity; under this head 
may be classed the so-called Forcing-Schools, or 
Pressen, in which indolent boys, intellectually- 
backward boys and boys whose parents make a 
show of complying with the laws of compulsory 
education, but who have little expectation that 
they will become mentally-equipped citizens, are 
coached to pass the examination for the certificate 
entitling them to serve in the army as one-year 
volunteers; of such schools Prussia is 
not proud, and deplores the fact that 
the number of them is increasing 

j:—Private Schools in which any branches 
may be taught which their patrons de- 
sire, and will pay for, provided the 
State-Laws are complied with, as re- 
gards instructors, age of entrance, and 
duration of the courses; of these, Prus- 
sia has, 
heretofore, 
had alarge 
number 
for Girls; 
but with 
the intro- 
duction of 
Gymnasia 
for Girls, 
(which will 
be describ- 
ed in de- 
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The second paper in Maynard Butler's series, Systems of 
National Education in Continental Countries“, will be printed 
in the September number. His consideration of the systems in 


Germany will be continued, thus presenting to the reader com- 
plete and comprehensive information concerning education in 
all its branches in that country. 


tail later) it is believed that many of them will 
disappear during the next three years:— 
k:—Special Schools, such as the Fortbildungsschulen, 
or Continuation-Schools, which, initiated by pri- 
vate effort, are now, in most large cities, partially 
supported, and equipped, by the Communes or Ge- 
meinden in which they are situated; which hold 
their sessions in late afternoon and evening, and 
are intended to carry on the education of the boys 
and girls of the lower-middle, and the lowest 
classes, who leave school at the age of fourteen 
and fifteen; the Kindergartens, which are sup- 
ported by the separate Communes; the Industrial 
and Cooking-Schools, partially supported by the 
municipality, partially by the Communes, to all 
the departments of which, pupils from any of 
the Elementary, the Hohereburgerschulen, and the 
Hoheretochterschulen, may be admitted, in such 
numbers as the educational authorities may de- 
cide; the Trade Schools, supported either en- 
tirely by the Trades-Unions, or partially by the 
municipalities, partially by the Trades- Unions; 
the Commercial Schools, supported either en- 
tirely by the Merchants’ Guilds or other Asso- 
ciations of Business men; or partially by those 
Guilds and Associations, and partially by the Mu- 
nicipalities; of these, Prussia has a large number, 
some of which deserve especial attention:— 

All these Special Schools exist by permission of, 
and under the Supervision of the State Educa- 
tional Authorities, and can be closed by them at 
any time:— 


Other Higher Institutions 


l:—The Normal Schools or Seminaries in which the 
course is three years; in which teachers are 
trained for the Elementary and Higher-Citizens- 
Schools, and the Higher-Schools-for-Girls; of 
these Prussia has about 200:— 

m:—The Technical-High-Schools in which the course 
extends over a period of four years; in which 
young men are prepared for the State-Examina- 
tions in Architecture, Civil-Engineering, Ship- 
Building, Chemistry, and Electricity as related 
to the various professions, and industries; of 
these Germany (not Prussia alone) has nine, 
which are situated at Dresden, Aachen, Bruns- 
wick, Stuttgardt, Hanover, Carlsruhe, Darm- 
stadt, Munich, Berlin (Charlottenburg); that at 
Charlottenburg is under the direct control of the 
Prussian Minister of Culture:— 

n:—Other Higher Institutions of Special Instruction 
such as Schools of Mines, of Forestry, of Agri- 

4 culture, of Fine Arts, and of the Industrial Arts; 
—all of which are under the control of the State 
Department of Public Instruction:— 

o:—Universities, of which Germany possesses twenty- 
one; of which Prussia has ten, situated at Greifs- 
wald, Marburg, Bonn, Halle, Breslau, Gottingen, 
Munster, Konigsberg, Berlin; of which the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald is the oldest; the Univer- 
sities, like the Technical High Schools, are under 
the direct control of the Minister of Culture, 
who appoints and removes Professors, Assistant- 
Professors, and Instructors, or Privat-Decenten, 
at will:— 

p:—Benevolent Institutions, such as Orphanages, 
Asylums, Homes, Day-Nurseries, Reformatories, 
and the like; in which the instructors. must have 
passed the State-Examinations; in which the in- 
struction given must be planned after the State- 
Curriculum; which, whether supported by the Mu- 
nicipalities; the Communes, or by Private Endow- 
ment, are under the supervision of the State Au- 
thorities of Education: 

Keeping, then, in mind, the outline of Prussia’s 
history for the past two hundred and eight years: 
Keeping in mind that she is Primus inter 
Pares, that is, First amongst Equals, or 
Peers, in a United German Empire: Keep- 
ing in mind that she is, therefore, polit- 
ically, typical, and in the main, education- 
ally, typical of all the other members of 
the Empire: and keeping in mind, the 
foregoing General Divisions of her Educa- 
tional Institutions, from Elementary 
School, to Uni- 
versity, we are 
ready, in the 
next artiele, to 
turn to a con- 
sideration of 
the Depart- 
ment of State 
by which Prus- 
sia's Laws of 
Compulsory 
Education are 
administered. 
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Conquerors of the Air 


The Story of the Wright Brothers 
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just a common-place, . — 
ordinary American lad who 
had been visited by a great 
idea. A visionary and a 
dreamer, he was not altogether worthy of the dream. He 
allowed himself to be laughed out of court and squelched 
by ridicule after one failure. Darius did not have perse- 
verance; he did not have sufficient belief in himself; he was 
too easily daunted. Had Darius been of a stronger fiber, 
the poem in which such pains is taken to hold him up to 
ridicule might have been changed to an ode of celebration. 

The Wright brothers, of Dayton, Ohio, who have achieved 
the newest and greatest triumph in an age of new and 
great triumphs, were also, to all appearances, just com- 
mon-place, ordinary American lads. But when they were 
visited by their dream they displayed a most superior 
quality of faith; and another name for faith is perseverance 
in the face of early defeat. Therefore, the ultimate victory; 
and the spectacle of prophets honored even in their own 
country as well as in all other countries. For, after having 
received the compliments of most of the rulers of Europe 
(to say nothing of the men of science) President Taft re- 
cently corralled them in the White House and handed them 
out a couple of gold medals designed and built by the Aero 
Club of New York. And Dayton herself, instead of wait- 
ing until the Wright brothers were dead and then building 
them a monument, put the official seal of her approval on 
Mr. Taft’s compliments with a blow-out of her own. When 
the Wrights began the first half-fledged experiments in 
what is known as Huffman’s Prairie, years ago, few people 
in Dayton took them very seriously; but Dayton has had 
the wisdom to reverse her opinion and get in line for some 
of the reflected glory. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright are such absolutely normal, 
quiet and unpretentious examples of American citizenship 
that their story would be quite dull and uninteresting were 
it not for their one successful and picturesque adventure 
into the uncharted regions of the wonderful. And they 
themselves insist that it is the flying machine, and not the 
Wright brothers, which is the marvel. There is nothing 
of the poseur about them; their successes have left them 
quite unspoiled; they dodge adulation and personal noto- 
riety—insofar as they are able:—and the one thing that 
they hate above all others is the lion hunter. They are not 
through with their work; and therefore they have no time 
to waste with the fiddle-faddle, frills and folderol of what 
is known as the “social life“. They are really modest; and 
this modesty seems to be a family trait. It is shared by 
their father, who was formerly a preacher of the United 
Brethren church, and who absolutely refuses to be coaxed 
into seeing anything particularly wonderful in what the 
boys have done. Nevertheless, he believed in them from 
the start, and encouraged them, as did their now noted 
sister, Katherine Wright—a 
wise and a very rare attitude 
for the fathers and sisters 
of genius to take. 

The Wright home at 
Dayton is a modest and un- 
pretentious abode in a mod- 
est and unpretentious part 
of the town. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of such 
homes throughout America, 
and with nothing particu- 
larly distinctive about them 
for the guidance of the cas- 
ual observer. In fact the 
whole story might be con- 
densed into a very few 
words: Modest surround- 
ings; a great idea; experi- 
ment; failure; hard work, 
sober normal lives and the 
determination to succeed in 
spite of failure—and in the 
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The Wright Aeroplane in flight z 


The Wright home at Dayton, Ohio 


Orville Wright 


end, out of this sober-col- 
ored chrysalis the winged 
butter-fly of success. 

It is not without its sig- 
nificance that they are al- 
ways referred to as “the Wright brothers”. For prob- 
ably no one will ever know whether it was with Orville or 
with Wilbur that the great idea first abode. Each one is 
perfectly willing that all the credit should go to the other— 
they worked together, in such absolute sympathy that it 
is impossible to disentangle the details of individual effort 
from the result. And there is a chapter for the moralist 
in this fact also: Sympathy and co-operation are the friends 
of genius and the prophets of success. 

As to physical appearance: It was chronicled by the re- 
porters at the time of their latest successful tests at Fort 
Myer, near Washington, during the latter part of June 
and the early days of July, that Orville is still five feet 
eight inches in height, and weighs 140 pounds; while Wilbur 
is nearly six feet tall, and lanky. Wilbur is forty-two years 
of age, and Orville is thirty-nine; and neither is married. 

On the evening of July 12th the Wrights made a suc- 
cessful demonstration. with their aeroplane at Fort Myer, 
Va. The craft remained in the air five minutes and thirty 
seconds, and circled the parade ground six times. It was 
estimated that during the flight the machine attained a 
speed of about forty miles an hour. The total distance 
traveled was three and a half miles. 

Fully a thousand persons witnessed the exhibition. Many 
of the spectators were men prominent in official life, who 
demonstrated more than passing interest in the trials. 

A light breeze was blowing at the time the flight was 
begun, and the aeroplane mounted gracefully into the air. 
Orville Wright guided his craft toward the lower end of the 
parade ground, circled cleverly and then bore down toward 
the starting point, the machine gradually rising higher and 
higher into tne air. 

The starting point was reached and passed almost u're 
a flash and the crowd below gave a rattling good cheer. 
Round and round the course went the flyer, for all the 
world like a huge bird. After the sixth lap Mr. Wright 
descended easily and struck the ground without apparent 
jar. The aeroplane slid along the ground and was brought 
to a stop near the shed where it had been housed. 

The flight would have been prolonged but for the fact 
that the motor semed to be working badly. 

Early in the trials, at Fort Myer, the motor gave trou- 
ble, the aeroplane being crippled by a smash-up following a 
descent, and the tests were abandoned until the Wright 
brothers could correct the defect. Repairs to the damaged 
machine were completed on July 9th, and Orville Wright 
announced his readiness to attempt another flight imme- 
diately. Weather conditions were against him, however, and 
he was forced to put off the continuation of the trials until 
the wind was not so strong 
as to interfere with a perfect 
flight of the aeroplane. 

During this wait the inven- 
tion was inspected by Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, wife of 
the Ohio Congressman and 
daughter of Colonel Roose- 
velt. She evinced great in- 


detail of which was explain- 
ed to her by the Wright 
brothers. While Orville 
worked the levers showing 
how the extreme ends of 
both planes are tipped up 
and down, Wilbur stood in 
front of their guest, and, 
with outstretched arms, il- 


flyer is made to follow the 
„movements of a bird when it 
circles in the air. 


terest in the machine, every | 
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There's never 
the slightest 
variation in the 
high quality of 


Wonderful 


care and pre- 
cision on the 
part of expert 
bakers, com- 
bined with facil- 
ities to be found 
in noother bak- 
ery, ensure this 
uniformity of 


Damp days, 
cold days, wet 
days or hot days 
their goodness 
is kept intact 
by the moisture- 
proof package. 
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A Revolutionary 
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ant of Infantry. At the end of the Manchurian cam- 

paign, during the Boxer uprising, his regiment was 
stationed in Vladivostok. The superiority of the Russian 
civilization was therefore constantly in evidence. No won- 
der then that he became convinced that this civilization 
must endure! And as to the revolutionists, who were de- 
termined to upset this system, they were the enemies of 
their country, yes, and of their God. 
What, the revolutionists?” Lieutenant Zarubin said one 
day to a fellow-officer. “They should be exterminated like 
the rats in this harbor. They are no better!” 

“Why don’t you do the exterminating then?” taunted 
the other. 

“I will!” cried Ivan. Forthwith he tendered his sword 
to the Head of the Third Section. “Provided I am assigned 
to a European station,” was the only condition. He knew 
of course the repugnance and contempt with which Army 
officers regarded the gendarmerie. It would therefore have 
been out of the question for him to remain in the Far East. 

Zarubin’s offer was accepted. He was appointed Cap- 
tain of gendarmes and assigned to the Odessa District. He 
entered his new service with a zeal and enthusiasm worthy 
a better cause. He pursued the revolutionists with a per- 
sistence and virulence that earned for him their most cher- 
ished hatred. He had the knack of ferreting out their pro- 
foundest secrets. He took uncommon delight in examining 
refractory prisoners under torture. To the many methods 
in vogue among the Russian Third Section, he added a few 
specimens learned from the Chinese. Under such treatment, 
Dr. Gundobin, a suspect, became haggard and gray-haired 
in one night, and insane a month later in Irkutsk. 

“Ivan Alexandrovich,” his intimate friends began to warn 
him, “keep a weather-eye on your victims, or, you know—” 

“They would kill me!” he would retort. “Well, dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori, and I will add: et pro im- 
peratore.—So far as that goes, I might have been killed 
in Manchuria !” 

Zarubin’s zeal, you may believe, was duly reported to 
Headquarters. His superior officers patted him on the back, 
promised him promotion, and lined his pockets with gold. 
The gold Ivan passed on to his spies, the other things he 
kept for himself. 

One of the neatest things accomplished by Captain Zaru- 
bin was his arrest of Professor Milyukov. The Professor 
was known as an ardent supporter of the Government. Un- 
like his kind, he was a very meek and pious man. But it 
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He took uncommon delight in 
examining refractory prisoners 


was precisely this meekness 
and piety that attracted the 
Captain’s attention. He put 
his spies on Milyukov’s track, 
and before long paid him a 
domiciliary visit in the dead 
of night. Thousands of copies 
of an uncensored pamphlet 
were found in the Professor’s 
library. It is needless to say 
that both they and their host— 
probably their author—were 
arrested. 

The evening following Pro- 
fessor Milyukov’s arrest, the 
Colonel Commanding the gen- | 
darmes of the Odessa Dis- | 
trict, honored the Captain | 
with an invitation to dine with him en famille. Your çek | 
darme officer does not stint himself in the matter of food | 
or drink. And the table about which the officers sat bore 
abundant evidence of a sumptuous meal. The two men 
talked about many things, as officers will talk. Finally 
Milyukov’s arrest was touched upon. “Upon my honor,” 
the Colonel bore testimony, “that was a brilliant feat.— The 
devil take it, Milyukov shall be sent to the tundras of 
Yakutsk! A wolf in sheeps’ clothing!’ continued he with a 
barrack oath. “Here,” he took a pamphlet out of his pocket 
and handed it to his junior officer, “take this and read it 
through. You will see for yourself what a villian the 
fellow is! As for you, you will surely get your promotion | 
for this. I have urgently recommended it. And now we 
will drink to your future success!” And the two officers | 
poured champagne in a stream down their gullets. 

Dinner over the convivialists separated. Ivan Alexan- 
drovich retired to his own room to smoke and to read the | 
ungodly pamphlet. It was not really necessary for him 
to read it. The gendarme-officer knew in the first place 
that Milyukov was a 
fiend. Now that the Colo- | 
nel himself said ser he 
was sure of it. The Cap- 
tain needed no further 
evidence, and cared for it | 
even less. But he be-| 
lieved in strict discipline: 
the mere recommendation 
of his superior officer had 
the force of a command | 
with him. | 

With a box of Turk- 


Zarubin stretched himself 
comfortably on his couch 
and put his nose into the 
unholy writ. It was the 
first time that the “other” 
side was being presented 
to him. He had never 
cared to know about that 
side. And so, of course, 
he gave the pages but 
scant attention. But 


presently be sat up, | 
startled, like a man 
aroused from a profound | 
slumber. | 

The reader had come 
to the point where the 
autocratic regimé was 
fiercely arraigned. The | 
author was uncommonly 
generous with the lash. 
His whip-end was lead- 
loaded, Wherever it 
touched the skin it caused 
huge welts to stand forth. | 
Every bureau came in for | 
its share of the knout. | 
For the gendarmerie | 
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ish cigarettes by his side, 


SURPRISED HIM 


Doctor’s Test of Food. 


A doctor in Kansas experimented with 
his boy in a test of food and gives the 
particulars. He says: 

“I naturally watch the effect of differ- 
ent foods on patients. My own little son, 
a lad of four, had been ill with pneu- 
monia and during his convalescence did 
not seem to care for any kind of food. 

“I knew something of Grape-Nuts and 
its rather fascinating flavor, and partic- 
ularly of its nourishing and nerve-build- 
ing powers, so I started the boy on 
Grape-Nuts and found from the first 
dish that he liked it. 

“His mother gave it to him steadily 
and he began to improve at once. In 
less than a month he had gained about 
eight pounds and soon became so well 
and strong we had no further anxiety 
about him. 

“An old patient of mine, 73 years old, 
came down with serious stomach trouble 
and before I was called had got so weak 
he could eat almost nothing, and was in 
a serious condition. He had tried almost 
every kind of food for the sick without 
avail. 

“I immediately put him on Grape-Nuts 
with good, rich milk and just a little 
pinch of sugar. He exclaimed when I 
came next day, ‘Why, doctor, I never ate 
anything so good or that made me feel 
so much stronger.’ 

“I am pleased to say that he got well 
on Grape-Nuts, but he had to stick to it 
for two or three weeks, then he began to 
branch out a little with rice or an egg or 
two. He got entirely well in spite of his 
almost hopeless condition. He gained 22 
pounds in two months, which at his age 
is remarkable. 

“I could quote a list of cases where 
Grape-Nuts has worked wonders.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The Work and Ways of Literary Folk 


VAGABONDIA 


q VAGABONDIA is an illustrated monthly 
magazine devoted to people who write 
and draw. 


¶ Each number contains interesting arti- 
cles on the personalities of literary men 
and women—human interest biograph- 
ical sketches—photographs of authors— 
stories of their hobbies and recreations, 
with glimpses of their workaday life— 
book and magazine reviews, short 
stories, criticisms, caricatures, etc. Con- 
tributions by authors and editors on all 
forms of literary composition, including 
the short story, the novel, playwright- 
ing, etc. 

¶ Everyone engaged in literary work or 
curious about literary people will find 
VAGABONDIA interesting and instructive. 
Invaluable to the writer, editor and 
publisher. 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Send twenty-five cents for a three months’ subseription. 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS Should be print- 
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latest styles hokia be used. Orders should be 
promptly delivered. @ We are prepared to do all 
of this. Send six cents in stamps for samples. 
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tribe, however, Milyukov reserved his major strength. Them 
he flayed mercilessly. The Captain felt hot and cold by 
turns, and pain agonized his body. He dashed the booklet 
to the floor, and ground his teeth in a fury. “If I had 
you here,“ he cried in hot anger as he stood up, I'd tear 
you limb from limb, you wretch of a scribbler!” Failing in 
this, he ground his heels into the atrocious pamphlet. Then 
he walked back and forth across the room until his wrath 
disappeared, Once more he took up the offending brochure, 
smoothed out the wrinkled leaves, and continued to read 
from where he had left off. 

Political bias aside, it must be confessed that the article 
made good reading. It was written in plain, terse, every- 
day Russian, so that everybody who could read would be 
at home in it. The pictures were painted in vivid colors, 
and the imagination was made alive and vibrant from the 
first. Zarubin read it with a relish to the end. The résumé 
specially pleased him. This was an impassioned appeal to 
the Russian people: their love of country, father and 
mother, brother and sister, husband and wife, son and 
daughter. It implored them to enlighten their minds and 
those of their neighbors. Then, and then only, would they 
be able to exploit the forces of Nature to the full. “Arise 
in your might,” exhorted the author, “and make your 
country great. Kill the serpent that is embracing you 
before it crushes all life out of you. Loosen the bonds of 
tyranny while there is still breath in your nostrils. Exter- 
minate the bureaucratic parasites who are sucking your life- 
blood. Annihilate the gendarmerie first of all; they are the 
disease-producing vermin causing the nation to fester and 
rot. Fight for your peace and freedom and take among 
nations that place which is truly yours!” 

Ivan closed his eyes with a sigh and was deep in thought. 
Milyukov had, after all, the interests of the Russian people 
at heart. 

His methods were different, to be sure: but was a 
difference in methods a crime? It was true that the Pro- 
fessor assigned sinister, grasping motives to the bureau- 


crats. In this he was surely mistaken.—But was he mis- 
taken ? 
“No, Milyukov is wrong!” cried the Captain. “A. 


Russia had survived for a thousand 
years under its present system, consequently this system 
must be right. This man is mad, a fool, a doctrinaire, 


thousand times wrong! 


a—a—. ` 

But the doubt came back. Like Blanco’s ghost, it 
would not down. 

Ivan took the pamphlet up again and read it through 
with care. For a long time after he lay open-eyed and 


dreamless. His mind kept coming back and back again 
to the problem. Toward morning he succeeded in getting 
a little sleep. But when he awoke, the Captain of gen- 
darmes found his old standards undermined and tottering. 
His loyalty to the autocracy was tottering. He realized 
that until his mind was clear as to where his duty lay, he 
could not go on with his present work. He must either 
advance or retreat, but could not stand still. 

Later in the day Zarubin called on the Colonel and re- 
quested two weeks’ leave of absence. “I am fagged out,” 
explained he. “Besides, I have not seen my mother for 
five years.” 

“You have selected a very unfortunate time to get 
away, sourly returned the Commander of the Odessa Dis- 
trict. “Moreover, I am daily expecting notice of your pro- 
motion. Hadn't you better wait?” 

“My promotion can await my return,” was the bland 
response. 

Ivan Alexandrovich obtained his leave. At the end of 
the two weeks he came back. He was a trifle pale, but his 
mind was made up. He was made Lieutenant-Colonel and 
was promised another promotion if he proved as diligent 
in the future as he had been in the past. Inasmuch as 
the Colonel was just then transferred elsewhere, Zarubin 
was made Acting Chief of Gendarmes of the Odessa 
District. 

Within twenty-four hours Milyukov was sent to Yakutsk 
after a stormy scene with the Acting Chief. That the 
Professor bribed his escort of six gendarmes and escaped 
forty-eight hours later was certainly not Zarubin’s fault. 
All the prisons of Odessa soon became full to overflowing. 
Many of the new prisoners claimed to belong to the Patri- 
otic League and similar Black Hundred organizations. 
These were left in prison for further investigation. The 
others, as well as the old prisoners, were sent in batches 
to Siberia or to other northern rigorous provinces. That 
these somehow managed to escape either by connivance with 


CONCERNING THE 


HROUGH an error we neglected to give proper credit 
for the illustration on the cover page of our June 
issue. The picture was reproduced through the courtesy 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., who are the owners of the negative and the manu- 
facturers of the lens with which it was made. 
The original negative is 8x10 and was taken about 4:30 
p. m., Friday, September 27th, 1907, during a game between 
the Philadelphia and Detroit teams of the American League 
at Philadelphia. It was a clear day but the sun was 
obscured at the time of exposure, which was about 1-25 
second. The negative was made to demonstrate the defining 
power of the Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar 11b lens, and 
was used at full aperture, that is wide open at f-6.3. The 


been transmuted to a human sieve. 
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their escorts, or by outside help, was the Odessa Acting 
Chief to blame? Surely not. 

To demonstrate still further that Ivan Alexandrovich | 
was loyalty itself to the Government he represented, the | 
attacks upon him on the part of revolutionary bands | 
became almost fanatical. Bombs without number were 
hurled at him, but they somehow failed to explode. Had 
all revolver-shots aimed at him been effective, he would have 

Fortunately for Za- 
rubin, the revolutionists were poor marksmen. Again, every- | 
body knew that the sharp dagger kindly awaited him at 
every dark corner: the Lieutenant-Colonel laughed at these 
dangers and wore a coat of mail. 

St. Petersburg, of course, heard of the doings of the 
Odessa Acting Chief. The attacks upon him, so persistent 
and so diabolical, made it obvious that he was the embod- | 
iment of the idea of autocracy. The inevitable effect of 
his continuous, almost miraculous escape from death, was 
that he came to be looked upon with superstitious awe. 
General Trepov himself thought that Zarubin ought to be 
at Headquarters, and serve as a sort of buffer for the 
General himself. Accordingly, Ivan Alexandrovich was 
ordered to St. Petersburg, made Colonel, and assigned to 
the General as aid. | 

The attempts upon Colonel Zarubin’s life did not cease | 
in the least with his transfer to St. Petersburg. The. 
nihilistic Nemesis became more cautious, but lost none of 
its virulence. She was equally unsuccessful, however. 
Assuredly, Divine Providence itself interceded in behalf of 
General Trepov’s aid!—On the other hand, numerous spies 
of the Third Section,—all of them invaluable, some of them 
irreplaceable,—fell like flies before arsenic. In addition to 
that, it was almost impossible to arrest an important revo- 
lutionary leader. And many of those under arrest broke 
loose. It was evident that the dearest of secrets found a 
leak somewhere. Well, where? It was concluded that the | 
revolutionists had their spies at the Bureau of Gendarmes. 
Spies were therefore appointed to watch all employees of 
the Third Section: officers, privates, civilians, and the ordi- | 
nary spies. Strange as it may seem, the new spies were | 
swallowed up as rapidly as they were assigned to duty. | 

It is not to be wondered, then, that everybody in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Gendarmes, from Trepov down, 
was suspected of treachery. General Trepov felt the im- 
perativeness of clearing his own skirts of this suspicion. It | 
was high time. The Directorate of the Holy League, 3 

| 


the Emperor himself at its head, was looking for a more 
efficient Chief of Gendarmes. The General therefore sent 
for his favorite spy, then in Berlin. 
clear up the situation. 

About two months after Zarubin’s transfer to St. Peters- 
burg, General Trepov was aroused from his sleep one even- 
ing. “Your Excellency,” his favorite spy said to him, “if | 
you will put on civilian clothes, take your revolvers, and 
follow me—” 

“Well, what?” urged the impatient General, as the other 
hesitated. 

“I will show you the leak,” was the rejoinder. | 
Trepov was led through side streets to an obscure corner 


He was ordered to 


on Bolshaya Morskaya Street. Tne electric lights were 
out in this part of the city. The two men crept stealthily 
under some scaffolding and halted. After a while two 
figures glided by, and the Chief of Gendarmes had no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the peculiar turn of the head of his 


aid. “The other is K.”, whispered the spy, mentioning a 


name of the most redoubtable of the revolutionists. 


The General and his companion repaired at once to the 
Headquarters of the Third Section. On the way the spy 
related Zarubin’s history. According to him, that officer 
had become converted to the revolutionary cause by some 
pamphlet he had seized and read. The methods by which | 
the convert had subsequently hoodwinked the Department 
and worked into the hands of the revolutionists, were de- | 
scribed in detail. 

Arriving at Headquarters, General Trepov issued im- 
mediate orders for the arrest of his aid. The guard re- 
turned before long with their prisoner. He was a corpse. 

Examined by the light, a slip of paper was found pinned 
to Zarubin’s uniform with the following legend: | 

“To All Whom It May Concern, Greetings: Be it known | 
that this man, Colonel Zarubin, was killed by me, Anna, 
daughter of Dr. Mark Gundobin. Owing to the inhuman 
treatment of my father by this barbarian, my father suf- 
fered fearfully, and died. I have come all the way from 
Irkutsk to avenge this death and suffering. 


“Sie semper tyrannis!” | 


JUNE FRONT COVER 


focal length of the lens was 14 3-8 inches, which makes the 
depth of focus the more remarkable. 

Bromide enlargements 47x57 inches have been made from 
this negative and have been and are still being exhibited 
in the windows of photo supply dealers all over the country. 
Many of our readers no doubt have seen it. 

One thousand nine hundred and forty-four heads are 
shown in the picture and every one is so distinct that a 
person might recognize an acquaintance whether he were 
seated in the center foreground, or on the very last row 
depicted. The definition and covering power and speed of 
the lens are assuredly proven by this remarkable picture 
which has attracted a great deal of attention because of the 
unusual combination of lens excellencies it illustrates. 
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Days 
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Shopping Tour 
or a few hours in the summer sun, 
isn’t it really a comfort to have, 
without the least fuss or trouble of 
preparation, a good cup of tea or 
an ice-cold drink to stimulate, to 
refresh you on your arrival home? 


That's when the Thermos is so handy; that’s 
when you find what a splendid convenience 
it is. You brew the tea or make your ice- 
cold drink just once each day—You pour it 
steaming-hot or freezing-cold into your 
Thermos Bottle—and there it’s always ready 
for you—steaming-hot or freezing-cold— 
just as you like it—just when you like it— 
morning, afternoon, evening—day or night. 


The Thermos Bottle keeps ice- 

cold liquids cold for three days 

without ice; and hot liquids hot 

for 24 hours, without heat or fire. 
You should surely have a Thermos Bottle 
this summer Go to your dealer. Every 
day you do without it means a day’s loss 
of comfort, of convenience. 


In the new-model Thermos, the inner 
vacuum bottle is easily and cheaply re- 
placed, in the event of accidental break- 
age. The Thermos is the only bottle in 
which the separable-case feature has been 
patented Pints $3.00 up; Quarts $5 00 up 


The Thermos is sold and guaranteed by 30,000 
dealers. When you buy your Thermos Bottle 
be sure to look for the name “Thermos” on the 
bottom. is is to guarantee that the bottle is a 
genuine Thermos. Don't take a substitute If 
your dealer doesn’t sell it, go to another who does. 
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BROADWAY AND 27th ST.  - NEW YORK CITY 
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You will want 
it every meal 
when you 


know how 
good it is 
and how ` 

easily 
prepared, 


PURE, 
RELIABLE 


Minute 
Gelatine 


Already measured — 4 envelopes in 
each package. Contents of each en- 
velope make one pint. Dissolve con- 
tents of one envelope in boiling water 
or milk,add sugar, fruit or flavor, coo 


and serve. Simple, isn't it? 


35 choice receipts in Minute Cook Book. ۱ 
Full package post-paid for 13c. and 
grocer’sname. Cook Book free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
142 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 


GASOLINE MOTORS 
Marine and Staty 2 to 16 H. P. 
Highest standard of 2-cycle con- 


struction. Embodying strength, du- 
rability, power, light weight. sim- 
plicity. Correct mechanically. Com- 
pact, neat, trim. Accessible, easy to 
Start, economical. 

Our patent Force-feed Lubricating 
System effectively lubricates every 
working part —is indispensable to a 
2-cycle motor. Free catalog shows 
1 & 2 cyl. engines up to 16 H. P. 

UNITED MFG. CO., 205 W. Woodbridge, Detroit. 
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Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Martin Eden, a strapping young sailor, while on a San Fran- 
cisco ferry-boat, saves Arthur Morse from an attack by hoodlums. 
Morse, several days later, takes Eden home with him to dinner. 
In the Oakland mansion the sailor 
meets Ruth, young Morse’s sister. 
Martin is uneducated and unambi- 
tious, but after meeting his friend’s 
sister he determines to acquire knowl- 
edge and win to her plane in life. 
He spends his days and nights in 
reading. Ruth's cleanliness and pur- 
ity react upon him and he feels in 
his being a growing need to be clean. 
He tells her of his ambition to get 
knowledge. She catches the impres- 
sion of power in the very groping of his mind, and advises him to go to 
school. Martin's money gives out, and he joins a treasure-seeking expedition 
to the South Seas in order to get the wherewithal to pursue his studies at 
home; he boards with a married sister, wife of a miserly grocer. On the 
voyage he devotes all his spare time to his text-books and becomes conscious 
of the strides he is making in gaining knowledge. Returning home, he decides 
to become an author, and immediately writes several stories which he sends 
to well-known publications. One day Martin reads some of his sketches to 
Ruth. She is shocked by the coarseness of the subjects, and remonstrates 
with him. Later, in his room, Martin falls into a reverie, and through his 
brain rushes the recollection of his childhood spent in the streets. In his 
thoughts he re-enacts his battles with another boy called Cheese-Face“, and 
the famous fight on the Eighth Street bridge is vividly recalled to him. In 
need of more money, his slender hoard having vanished, Martin goes to a 
Summer hotel where he works in the laundry with Joe, the boss laundryman. 
It is hot work, and exhausting. The end of the week finds Joe utterly 
fagged out. 


CHAPTER XVII (Concluded) 


N' next week we got to do it all over again,” Joe 
said, sadly. “An’ what’s the good of it all, hey? 


Sometimes I wish I was a hobo. They don’t work, 
an’ they get their livin’. Gee! I wish I had a glass of 
beer; but I can’t get up the gumption to go down to the 
village an’ get it. You'll stay over, an' send your books 
down by express, or else you’re a d— fool.” 

“But what can I do here all day Sunday?” Martin asked. 

“Rest. You don’t know how tired you are. Why, I’m 
that tired Sunday I can’t even read the papers. I was sick 
once—typhoid. In the hospital two months an’ a half. 
Didn't do a tap of work all that time. It was beautiful. 

“It was beautiful,” he repeated, dreamily, a minute later. 

Martin took a bath, after which he found that the head 
laundryman had disappeared. Most likely he had gone 
for the glass of beer, Martin decided, but the half-mile walk 
down to the village to find out seemed a long journey to 
him. He lay on his bed with his shoes off, trying to make 
up his mind. He did not reach out for a book. He was 
too tired to feel sleepy, and he lay, scarcely thinking, in a 
semi-stupor of weariness, until it was time for supper. Joe 
did not appear for that function, and when Martin heard 
the gardener remark that most likely he was ripping the 
slats off the bar, Martin understood. He went to bed imme- 
diately afterward, and in the morning decided that he was 
greatly rested. Joe being still absent, Martin procured a 
Sunday paper and lay down in a shady nook under the 
trees. The morning passed, he knew not how. He did not 
sleep, nobody disturbed him, and he did not finish the paper. 
He came back to it in the afternoon, after dinner, and 
fell asleep over it. 

So passed Sunday, and Monday morning he was hard at 
work, sorting clothes, while Joe, a towel bound tightly 
around his head, with groans and blasphemies, was running 
the washer and mixing soft-soap. 

“I simply can’t help it,” he explained. “I got to drink 
when Saturday night comes around.” 

Another week passed, a great battle that continued under 
the electric lights each night and that culminated on Satur- 
day afternoon at three o’clock, when Joe tasted his moment 
of wilted triumph and then drifted down to the village to 
forget. Martin’s Sunday was the same as before. He slept 
in the shade of the trees, toiled aimlessly through the news- 
paper, and spent long hours lying on his back, doing nothing, 
thinking nothing. He was too dazed to think, though he 
was aware that he did not like himself. He was self- 
repelled, as though he had undergone some degradation or 
was intrinsically foul. All that was god-like in him was 
blotted out. The spur of ambition was blunted; he had no 
vitality with which to feel the prod of it. He was dead. He 
saw no beauty in the sunshine sifting down through the 
green leaves, nor did the azure vault of the sky whisper as 
of old and hint of cosmic vastness and secrets trembling to 
disclosure. Life was intolerably dull and stupid, and. its 
taste was bad in his mouth. A black screen was drawn 
across his mirror of inner vision, and fancy lay in a dark- 
ened sick-room where entered no ray of light. He envied 
Joe, down in the village, rampant, tearing the slats off the 
bar, exulting in maudlin ways over maudlin things, fantas- 
tically and gloriously drunk and forgetful of Monday morn- 
ing and the week of deadening toil to come. 

A third week went by, and Martin loathed himself, and 
loathed life. He was oppressed by a sense of failure. There 
was reason for the editors refusing his stuff. He could see 
that clearly now, and laugh at himself and the dreams he 
had dreamed. Ruth returned his “Sea Lyrics” by mail. He 
read her letter apathetically. She did her best to say how 
much she liked them and that they were beautiful. But she 
could not lie, and she could not disguise the truth from 
herself. She knew they were failures, and he read her dis- 
approval in every perfunctory and unenthusiastic line of 
her letter. And she was right. He was firmly convinced of 
it as he read the poems over. Beauty and wonder had de- 
parted from him, and as he read the poems 
he caught himself puzzling as to what he 
had had in mind when he wrote them. His 
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audacities of phrase struck him as grotesque, his 
felicities of expression were monstrosities, and 
everything was absurd, unreal, and impossible. He 
would have burned the “Sea 
Lyrics” on the spot, had his 
will been strong enough to 
set them aflame. There was 
the engine-room, but the ex- 
ertion of carrying them to 
the furnace was not worth 
while. All his exertion was 
used in washing other persons’ clothes. He did not have 
any left for private affairs. 

He resolved that when Sunday came he would pull him- 
self together and answer Ruth’s letter. But Saturday 
afternoon, after work was finished and he had taken a bath, 
the desire to forget overpowered him. “I guess Dll go 
down and see how Joe’s getting on,” was the way he put it 
to himself; and in the same moment he knew that he lied. 
But he did not have the energy to consider the lie. If he 
had had the energy, he would have refused to consider the 
lie, because he wanted to forget. He started for the village 
slowly and casually, increasing his pace in spite of himself 
as he neared the saloon. 

“I thought you was on the water-wagon,” was Joe's 
greeting. 

Martin did not deign to offer excuses, but called for 
whiskey, filling his own glass brimming before he passed 
the bottle. 

“Don’t take all night about it,” he said, roughly. 

The other was dawdling with the bottle, and Martin 
refused to wait for him, tossing the glass off in a gulp 
and refilling it. 

“Now, I can wait for you,” he said, grimly; “but hurry 
up.“ Joe hurried, and they drank together. 

“The work did it, eh?” Joe queried. 

Martin refused to discuss the matter. 

It's fair h—, I know,” the other went on, “but I kind 
of hate to see you come off the wagon, Mart. Well, here’s 
how!’ Martin drank on silently, biting out his orders and 
invitations and awing the barkeeper, an effeminate country 
youngster with watery blue eyes and hair parted in the 
middle. 

“It’s something scandalous the way they work us poor 
devils,” Joe was remarking. “If I didn’t bowl up, I’d 
break loose an’ burn down the shebang. My bowlin’ up is 
all that saves ’em, I can tell you that.” 

But Martin made no answer. A few more drinks, and 
in his brain he felt the maggots of intoxication beginning to 
crawl. Ah, it was living, the first breath of life he had 
breathed in three weeks. His dreams came back to him. 
Fancy came out of the darkened room and hurled him on, a 
thing of flaming brightness. His mirror of vision was silver- 
clear, a flashing, dazzling palimpsest of imagery. Wonder 
and beauty walked with him, hand in hand, and all power 
was his. He tried to tell it to Joe, but Joe had visions of 
his own, infallible schemes whereby he would escape the 
slavery of laundry-work and become himself the owner of 
a great steam laundry. 

“I tell yeh, Mart, they wont be no kids workin’ in my 


laundry—not on yer life. An' they wont be no workin’ a | 


livin’ soul after six p. m. You hear me talk! They'll be 
machinery enough an’ hands enough to do it all in decent 
workin’ hours, an’ Mart, s'help me, I'll make yeh superin- 
tendent of the shebang—the whole of it, all of it. Now 
here’s the scheme. I get on the water-wagon an’ save my 
money for two years—savve, an’ then—” 

But Martin turned away, leaving him to tell it to the 
barkeeper, until that worthy was called away to furnish 
drinks to two farmers who, coming in, accepted Martin’s in- 
vitation. Martin dispensed royal largess, inviting everybody 
up, farm-hands, a stableman, and the gardener’s assistant 
from the hotel, the barkeeper, and the furtive hobo who 
slid in like a shadow and like a shadow hovered at the 
end of the bar. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


1 morning, Joe groaned over the first truck- 
load of clothes to the washer. 

“T say,” he began. 

“Don’t talk to me,” Martin snarled. 

“I’m sorry, Joe,” he said at noon, when they knocked 
off for dinner. 

Tears came into the other’s eyes. 

That's all right, old man,” he said. We're in hell, an' 
we can’t help ourselves. An’ you know, I kind of like you a 
whole lot. That’s what made it hurt. I cottoned to you 
from the first.” 

Martin shook his hand. 

“Let’s quit,” Joe suggested. “Let’s chuck it, an’ go 
hoboin’. I aint never tried it, but it must be dead easy. An’ 
nothin’ to do. Just think of it, nothin’ to do. I was sick 
once, typhoid, in the hospital, an’ it was beautiful. I wish 
Pd get sick again.” 

Three weeks dragged on. The hotel was full, and extra 
“fancy starch” poured in upon them. They performed prod- 
igies of valor. They fought late each night under the 
electric lights, bolted their meals, and even got in a half 
hour’s work before breakfast. Martin no 
longer took his cold baths. Every moment 


MESMERIZED 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used. 


Many people are brought up to believe 
that coffee is a necessity of life, and the 
strong hold that the drug has on the sys- 
tem makes it hard to loosen its grip 
even when one realizes its injurious ef- 
fects. 

A lady in Baraboo writes: “I had used 
coffee for years; it seemed one of the 
necessities of life. A few months ago, 
my health, which had been slowly fail- 
ing, became more impaired, and I knew 
that unless relief came from some source, 
I would soon be a physical wreck. 

“I was weak and nervous, had sick 
headaches, no ambition, and felt tired 

of life. My husband was also losing his 
health. He was troubled so much with 
indigestion that at times he could eat 
only a few mouthfuls of dry bread. 

“We concluded that coffee was slowly 
poisoning us, and stopped it and used hot 
water. We felt somewhat better, but it 
wasn’t satisfactory. 

“Finally, we saw Postum advertised, 
and bought a pacl-age. I followed direc- 
tions for making carefully, allowing it 
to boil twenty minutes after it came to 
the boiling point, and added cream, which 
turned it to the loveliest rich-looking and 
-tasting drink I ever saw served at any 
table, and we have used Postum ever 
since. 

“I gained five pounds in weight in as 
many weeks, and now feel well and 
strong in every respect. My headaches 
have gone, and I am a new woman. My 
husband’s indigestion has left him, and 
he can now eat anything.” “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,“ in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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842.00. Salt Water Boat 
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n wiftest, most powerful, efficient and re- 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- | 
; mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. ۱ 
— Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 
English 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | 
Dept. 36, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


I Will Pay You a Salary 
For Your Spare Time. 


If you will act as my representative in your locality, during 
your spare time, I will pay you a salary for this work. This 
will not interfere with your regular duties in any way. You 
can devote as much or as little time to my proposition as you 
wish. Write me today. 


E. M. NOLEN, Room 983, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Ruth was blushing 


masterful shepherd of mo- 
ments, herding them carefully, 
never losing one, counting 
them over like a miser count- 
ing gold, working on in a frenzy, toil-mad, a feverish ma- 
chine, aided ably by that other machine that thought of 
itself as once having been one Martin Eden, a man. 

But it was only at rare moments that Martin was able 
to think. The house of thought was closed, its windows 
boarded up, and he was its shadowy caretaker. He was a 
shadow. Joe was right. They were both shadows, and this 
was the unending limbo of toil. Or was it a dream? Some- 
times, in the steaming, sizzling heat, as he swung the heavy 
irons back and forth over the white garments, it came to 
him that it was a dream. In a short while, or maybe, after 
a thousand years or so, he would awake, in his little room 
with the ink-stained table, and take up his writing where 
he had left off the day before. Or maybe that was a dream, 
too, and the awakening would be the changing of the 
watches, when he would drop down out of his bunk in the 
lurching forecastle and go up on deck, under the tropic 
stars, and take the wheel and feel the cool tradewind blow- 
ing through his flesh. ` 

Came Saturday and its hollow victory at three o’clock. 

“Guess TIl go down an’ get a glass of beer,” Joe said, 
in the queer, monotonous tones that marked his week-end 
collapse. 

Martin seemed suddenly to wake up. He opened the kit 
bag and oiled his wheel, putting graphite on the chain and 
adjusting the bearings. Joe was half-way down to the 
saloon, when Martin passed by, bending low over the handle- 
bars, his legs driving the ninety-six gear with rhythmic 
strength, his face set for seventy miles.of road and grade 
and dust. He slept in Oakland that night, and on Sunday 
covered the seventy miles back. And on Monday morning, 
weary, he began the new week’s work, but he had kept sober. 

A fifth week passed, and a sixth, during which he lived 
and toiled as a machine, with just a spark of something 
more in him, just a glimmering bit of soul, that compelled 
him, at each week-end, to scorch off the hundred and forty 
miles. But this was not rest. It was super-machinelike, and 
it helped to crush out the glimmering bit of soul that was 
all that was left him from former life. At the end of the 
seventh week, without intending it, too weak to resist, he 
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drifted down to the village with Joe. He 
forgot, and lived again, and, living, he 
saw, in clear illumination, the beast he 
was making of himself—not by the drink, 
but by the work. The drink was an 
effect, not a cause. It followed inevi- 
tably upon the work, as the night follows 
upon the day. Not by becoming a toil- 
beast could he win to the heights, was 
the message the whiskey 
whispered to him, and he 
nodded approbation. The 
whiskey was wise. It told 

secrets on itself. 
He called for paper and 
pencil, and for drinks all 
around, and while they 


drank his very good health, he clung to the bar and scrib- 
bled. “A telegram, Joe,” he said. “Read it.” | 

Joe read it with a drunken, quizzical leer. But what | 
he read seemed to sober him. He looked at the other re- 
proachfully, tears oozing into his eyes and down his cheeks. 

“You aint goin’ back on me, Mart?” he queried, hope- 
lessly. 

Martin nodded, and called one of the loungers to him 
to take the message to the telegraph office. 

“Hold on,” Joe muttered thickly. “Lemme think.” 

He held on to the bar, his legs wobbling under him, 
Martin’s arm around him and supporting him, while he | 
thought. | 

“Make that two laundrymen,” he said, abruptly. Here, 
lemme fix it.” 

“What are you quitting for?” Martin demanded, 

“Same reason as you.” 

“But I’m going to sea. You can’t do that.” | 

“Nope,” was the answer, “but I can hobo all right, all 
right.” 

Martin looked at him searchingly for a moment, then 
cried: | 

“I think you're right! Better a hobo any time than a 
beast of toil. Why, man, you'll live. And that’s more than 
you ever did before.” 

“I was in hospital once,” Joe corrected. “It was beau- | 
tiful. Typhoid—did I tell you?” 

While Martin changed the telegram to “two laundry- 
men”, Joe went on: | 

„J never wanted to drink when I was in hospital. Funny, | 
aint it? But when I’ve been workin’ like a slave all week, 
I just got to bowl up. Ever noticed that cooks drink like 
h—? —an’ bakers, too? It’s the work. They’ve sure got 
to. Here, lemme pay half of that telegram.” 

“TIL shake you for it,“ Martin offered. 

“Come on, e erybody drink,” Joe called, as they rattled 
the dice and rolled them out on the damp bar. 

Monday morning Joe was wild with anticipation. He 
did not mind his aching head, nor did he take interest in 
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Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraifine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paraffine after closing. 


Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write fora neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons from 
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The Latest Dessert— 


That's Veronique“ the new des- 
sert dainty for dinner, luncheon 
or tea—with ‘ces, fruits, berries or 
beverages. ۱ 
Veronique“ are cylinder sticks jE 
of crisp flakiness with a sweet can- f 
died cream filling. There is noth- 
ing to compare with them. ۱ 
You miss the best until you try 
these tempting dainty desserts, * 
They are made at the Sunshine“ 
bakeries—the finest in the world. 


In 25c protection tins. 


' “Philopena”’ Like a Nut | 
i —in 25c tins 
Clover Leaf Sugar Wafers © 
—in 15c tins © 
“Perfetto” Sugar Wafers 1 * 
—in 10c and 25c tins 
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BISCUIT CO. 
Kansas City St. Louis Boston 
maha Minneapolis 
Also Distributed by 
Chicago Biscuit Co., Chicago, III. 
Brown سس‎ & Candy Co., Dal- 
exas. 


That Clear Complexion 

4 Is no secret to the users of Lablache, 

chat greatest of all beautifiers. Summer 

sun and winds have no terrors for those | 

who rely on Lablache as a protector. 

Beautiful women everywhere owe the 

| clearness,delicacy and refinement of their 

summer complexions to its use. It is a 

luxury and an every-day toilet necessity, 
Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, Ind., 


whose picture we present, writes: — 


“To all ladies who desire a beautiful 
complexion I recommend 1 


* 

Lablache Face Powder.“ 
Refuse Substitutes. They W 
may be dangerons. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. 
50c. a box, of drug- 

ij gists or by mai 
Send 107.707 sample. 


BEN LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 


Dept. 29 
125 Kingston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING 
CARDS and STAMPED PAPERS 


Correct Styles 
Best Stock 


> Send for samples to 


LYCETT STATIONERS 


* Baltimore, Md. 


Blue Book of Bridal Gifts upon request. 
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EAUREGARD MOSEBY FORREST LEE and the eldest veteran of the 
little G. A R. colony had been refighting the battles of the Civil War, 
in a somewhat uncivil give and take of tongues; yet neither lacked a 
۱ certain rude philosophy toward the other’s reminiscences, added to a 
roughly kind humor which made them nearly always grin at each other upon 
the duel’s end. : 

Beauregard Moseby Forrest Lee had a great advantage in a wit nimbler 
than the brain of any one else 
in the little irrigation settle- 
ment; and his natural origi- 
nality was proved by his hav- By CLIN i ON 
ing rechristened himself when 
he tramped homeward after 
the surrender. He had scorned his own unmeaning cognomen—plain John Smith. 
He wished to carry with him daily the memory of those whom he held in the 
highest admiration, so one bright morning he had sat himself down by the kitchen 
table in his Georgia home, and had solemnly poured a dipper of water over his 
nineteen-year-old orphan head, announcing to the world in general, that he named 
himself after the galaxy he had chosen as nearest his heart. 

His powerful fists and flashing temper soon taught his neighbors to respect 
this impromptu rechristening, and now that he was sixty years old, and had 
“settled West” no one but his daughter, the mother was long dead, guessed that 
he had not been legitimately so named. 

Mary Lee and her father were the only Southerners in the tiny irrigation 
colony of a dozen old farmers located on the banks of a placid creek flowing 
along a little valley; the remainder were all Grand Army men, some old, some 
very old, but all still husky, brave, and active in the care of their respective lands. 

These Grand Army men were of course pensioners; but the pension was not 
a fortune, and they all had loved ones to support and to educate. There was 
not a young man in the place; although two old men boasted grandsons of ten 
and twelve, and all had “women folk” at their hearthstones. 

It was a curious little settlement; but to Beauregard Moseby Forrest Lee it 
was the universe, and a stimulating one. His relatives had held up their hands 
in horror over him when he had announced his intention of “settling among a 
nest of Yankees.” But the old ex-Confederate had smiled in a superior manner. 

“I reckon thar aint no greater mistake,” he had remarked calmly, “than to 
live all yore years amongst them that’s forever agreeing with ye. Now I been 
years 'pon years in this here home county of mine, and what's the consequence? 
Every blamed son of glory in this district says nothin’ to me but, “That’s so, Mr. 
Lee. Fou know, Mr. Lee. Well, you shore are right, Mr. Lee— till Pm gitting 
walled up alive with slabs of plaster. I got some fightin’ material yit. I’m 
goin’ to show that them as fit for the C’nfedracy has moral courage well’s 
physical.” 

Adhering to his resolution, he had cast his lot in “Vallambrosa Vale”, and 
in this alluringly titled spot he gave the veterans what might be 
termed “a handful”. 

As soon as the day’s work was over, that of the post—supper 
began. Either he called on one of his fellow farmers or one called 
on him, and, in careful rotation, he would then plunge into the 
arguments he loved; chiefly as to what the result would have been 
if Stephens had been president and Jackson never shot. 

Incidentally, he would hold up the campaigns of Federal gen- 
erals for inspection, riddling them with criticism, pouring into 
them hot shot of endless quotations from military authorities. 

But always in rotation. Never did he argue with any man 
until that individual’s turn had come round. This arrangement, 
extremely exasperating at first to his opponents, had come to be 
regarded by each as a blessing, so frightfully clear was the old 
ex-Confederate’s memory of statistics and dates, so fiercely and 
intently did he pour nightly over a chapter of his war library 
before going to bed. At the end of every verbal duel, his smart- 
ing opponent was glad of a chance to recuperate and look up 
fresh material. 

To be sure the Federal side could always, in any dire 
emergency, fall back on their rather withering shibboleth, 

“Well we licked you anyway—no matter how we done it!” 

Yet it was galling to have their victorious party criticised, 
and, as each man’s turn for argument came, he never could resist 
the temptation to plunge into the fray once more. 

Whether it was the perpetual intoxication of these continued 
verbal skirmishes, or whether it was the out-of-door life, I cannot 
say. But the old ex-Confederate remained as young as most men 
of forty, his thin, wiry frame strong and muscular, his grizzled 
hair abundant, his tobacco stained teeth almost perfect, his small 
grey eyes alight with the enthusiasms of youth. 

It was this quality of enthusiasm which left his daughter 
Mary unastonished when he announced beamingly to her one morn- 
ing, over their fried sweet potatoes, corn meal cakes, and coffee, 
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that he was “struck with a rattlin’ good idea. Something to make 
them blasted old Yankees set low and feel small.” 

“Have you found a new war book?” inquired his daughter 
dutifully. But her maiden thoughts were with a young civil en- 
gineer at work on a railroad survey some fifteen miles away. It 
is quite amazing how the news of beauty’s proximity travels, and 
the young man under cover of information desired, now made 
semi-weekly pilgrimages to the Lee cottage. I doubt if he and 
Mary spent their whole time studying technical engineering de- 
tails. Anyway, he was a clean young fellow with a laudable ambi- 
tion for marriage—and Mary. 

“Book!” repeated her father scornfully, “Book nothing! I’m 
goin’ to build a monument to the C’nfederacy.” 

Mary looked startled—“Why, dad!“ 

“I am so! I’m sick of hearing how many monuments they got 
on them National Parks. Even though it just goes to prove how 
many we killed, and us livin’ on goober hulls. On beefsteak we'd 
have caused ’em to set up at least a million more. However, they 
think so derned much of them monuments, I’m goin’ to show ’em 

that while they wait for Parks, the C’nfederacy’s liable to have one anywhere. 

«An' it won't never be outer their sight. Whether they're potterin’ round 
on what they call ‘chores’, or plowin’ in the fields, or hoein’ in the gardens—it 
will be afore 'em!“ 

“But—dad—it will cost money.” 

“Well—we’ve got some money,” chuckled her father. “Ever sence pore 
brother Ed died, an’ left me everything last year we’ve had more’n enough. We 
got a tidy sum laic by for 
rainy days and then 'nough 
besides for that monument. 
Oh, I’m goin’ to have it! They 
was -rubbin’ them National 
Federal stone piles into me 
only yesterday. But you wait—you jest wait!” whereupon the old man chuckled 
again. And Mary waited. She had to; for arguments wer: vain. 

Their neighbors were soon as astonished as they were jealous. It was in- 
sulting, it was insolently challenging, to have a great white concrete column to 
the virtues of the Lost Cause deliberately rising a little higher every day under 
their very eyes. They soon dropped all reference to Federal monuments; for at 
any recalling of their glories, the ex-Confederate was wont to remark calmly, 

“When you’re done talkin’ about yore monuments, which no one can’t see— 
jest step out and look at the C’nfederacy’s. Of course the North has to build 
hers by ’propriations and taxes. But in the South most every respectable gen- 
tleman’s got his own Dixie monument settin' afore his gate, built with love-money. 
Some difference!” 

“I aint never been South sence the war,” snapped one enraged veteran; 
“aint been anywhere but out to this here Western valley—but I don’t believe 
you about them private monuments. I writ to my cousin at Chickamaugy an’ 
he said no Johnny Rebs have love-money monuments stickin’ by their front 
gates around there!” 

“I said all respectable Southern gentlemen,” returned Beauregard Moseby 
Forrest Lee calmly, “In Dixie no respectable Southerner lives close to Yanks— 
so what could yore cousin know about 'em?“ 

Crushed temporarily, the opponent withdrew; and the labor on the white 
concrete shaft went determindly on. 

Once the small boys were hired to help, but as soon as their grand-parents 
discovered into what rebellious service their offsprings had been seduced, the 
lads were escorted home by their ears and soundly thrashed. 

But the monument grew steadily, as month after month slipped by, and when 
crop time came again, it reared its twenty-five feet haughtily against the sky, 
while in its base were deeply carved the names of many a leader in the Lost Cause. 

It was indeed a triumph for the dead Confederacy. It haunted the very 
dreams of the G. A. R.’s; they simmered over it in perpetual wrath, it seemed 
to claim the limelights no matter where they turned; becaus it stood at the end 
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See 'em in hell, first!” thundered the voice of Beauregard Lee 
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sluices joined the Creek bed the stream was 
additionally fed by a sturdy, unfailing 
spring, whose sources were too Artesian for 
any drouth to influence. Had it been sit- 
uated higher up it could have saved the day 
for the others; as it was, Lee alone benefited 
by its hitherto little valued supply. Until 
this unparalleled heat the main stream had 
always fulfilled its duty, and the possibilities 
of the spring, as a last resort, had never 
occurred to even Lee himself. 

The other colonists, blessed by no such 
resource, saw the creek dwindle to a mere 
thread, and faced the coming failure as best 
they could. 

To one the crops’ complete failure meant 
a son denied his Summer and Winter studies 
in Boston, bringing him home to this lost 
corner of the world. To another it meant 
the suffering of a widowed sister in the 
quaint city of Cambridge, to each and all 
the injury of those absent, but beloved; and 
also privation for their individual house- 
holds. Their anxieties were no secret. The colony perforce took such an in- 
terest in each other’s concerns that all of them, including Lee, talked frankly 
of their hopes and fears—thus Lee knew all. 

He was not much disturbed by the weather. He had no near relative but 
Mary, and Mary's competent young engineer had returned on a re-survey. 
Love takes no heed of drouths, and the couple were now engaged. The en- 
gineer being a kindly mannered young Texan of excellent habits, Lee had 
wholly surrendered to his charm, and had assented to the affiancing, though 
the marriage was months away. - 

Himself he meant to live out his days there at Vallambrosa, he said, 


It was, indeed, a triumph for 
the cead Confederacy 


and stubbornly shook off all other plans. Mary could be with him whenever 
her husband was surveying, which would be most of the time. And Mary did 
not argue long—she knew the hopelessness of it. 


Meanwhile, the great, scorching, Western sun flared hotter and hotter; 
hopes and vegetation alike began to wither. 

It's pitiful,” declared Mary's engineer to his sweetheart, as they sat 
on the cottage porch one Sunday. “These little farms are going to burn up, 
and yet if they could save their crops they’d get a royal price—everything 
will be so scarce.” 

“They ought to build a dam,” said the girl thoughtfully, “and back our 
spring water into their dried up sluices.” 

“Cost a fortune, darling. They're dead poor, all of them. No timber 
out here, you know. Nothing to build with. Just look what it cost your 
father to get the stuff for that concrete monument—hundreds of dollars in 
all, though he built the thing himself. Dams are an expensive matter, let me 
tell you. To try and block that innocent looking stréam with loose earth and 
a few stones would be utter folly—you’ve no conception of the pressure water 
exerts,” 

“I wish there was a great big tree growing by the side of Central Crik,” 
sighed Mary. 

“Why? Are you so hungry to see some of your old home trees?” 

“Not that. I'd take an axe and chop it down in such a way as to make 
it fall right across the crik.” 

“Creek, dearest. Well, I see what you mean, You want to make an 
Obelisk weir’, a ‘flying dike’, out of your tree. A shrewd idea, Mary, but it 
would never work with a tree. You want to raise the water level arti- 
ficially, so that it would be forced again into the irrigation ditches. Your 
tree would be too irregular in shape. But I saw such a flying dike made by 
tipping over a concrete column specially built for damming purposes by a 
Chicago engineer, to increase the joint intake of water for several cities at 
a common meeting point. The water level at the intake was raised ten inches 
almost immediately. It was a column seven feet four inches square and fifty 
feet high, weighing some two hundred tons. By the way, your father’s Con- 
federate monument is almost an exact replica of it—except, of course, in size 
and weight.” He leaned forward and squinted his swift blue eyes at the 
shaft, while a startled look sprang to the girl’s face; “By Jove,” he added, 
“that column would reproduce the situation exactly! I am confident I could 
tip it over in such a way as to make a successful dam, and save the settle- 
ment’s crops without fail!” 

“See 'em in hell first!” thundered the voice of Beauregard Moseby For- 
rest Lee, as he stalked from the little parlor where he had been napping 
while the younger generation had supposed him out of doors. The flow of 
voices had waked him some moments back. He now stood facing them, his 
flamy, Southern eyes ablaze; “See ’em in hell first, and I mean just that!” 
he reiterated, answering his daughter’s scandalized look, “I know I aint in 
the habits of swearing before you Mary—in comp’ny; but your young man 
there aint comp’ny any longer, an’ I want him to comprehend he’d best think | 
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WINCHESTER 


Self-Loading Rifle,. 351 Caliber, High Power 


This six-shot repeater utilizes the recoil to reload itself, 
which places loading, as well as shooting, under the control 
of the trigger finger. The ease, rapidity and accuracy with 
which it can be shot make it a particularly effective rifle 
for big game hunting, where the quarry often has to be shot 
on the run. The.351 Caliber, High-Power cartridge has great 
killing power, making it heavy enough for the largest game. 


Circular fully describing this rifle, The Gan That Shoots Through Steel,” sent npon request, 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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HOTEL DEL PRADO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE IDEAL NORTHERN SUMMER RESORT FOR SOUTHERNERS | 


ITUATED at the entrance to Jackson Park on the Midway“ Boulevard, the most beautiful 
driveway in America. HOTEL DEL PRADO is faced by a magnificent lawn 700 feet wide and 
a mile long, and has an outside frontage of 700 feet. 300 feet of breeze-swept veranda. 400 
elegantly furnished rooms, each with access to private bath. 
The Illinois Central Railway Station at 63rd Street only 3 blocks away. 
Our descriptive Folder—B~—gives all information, as to special summer rates. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you desire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to make our home study courses for 
these inst ents known to your locality. You will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense 
during the time you take the lessons will be the cost fof postage and the music you use, which is 
small. Write at once. It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. It will place you under no 
obligation whatever to us if you never write again. You and your friends should know of this work. 
Hundreds of our pupils write: Wish I had known of your school before.” Have learned more in 
one term in my home with your weekly lessons than in three terms with private teachers, and at a 
great deal less expense.” “Everything is so thorough and complete.” The lessons are marvels of 
simplicity, and my 11 year old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.“ One minister writes: As 
each . jE lesson comes I am more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in becoming 
your pupil. 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our free booklet and tuition offer, 
sent by return mail free. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 34, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Mantels and Electric Lighting Fixtures! 


HE ELEGANCE, style and constructive excellence of our Mantels 
is such that they are now universally specified all over the country 


by the leading architects, and the most cultured home builders. We 
also carry a line of Gas and Electric Fixtures unique in their beauty 
and usefulness; and are manufacturers of Tiles, Grates, Wainscoating, 
Tile Floors, etc. 

Write us at once for handsome 75-page illustrated catalog, enclosing 
10c to help cover postage, sent free to those interested. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL Co., Dept. E, Atlanta, Georgia 


The Emancipation of Woman 


Just at present, women cannot vote in the United States—that is to say, except in a few States, 


but their opportunities in the line of progress are opening up on all sides. It is to their interest to 
take advantage of every chance to advance. One does not have to be in sympathy with the suffragist 
movement to recognize and admit the truth of this statement. 

Since its first issue, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE has been in thorough accord with every 
plan looking to the furtherance of woman’s advantage. We believe that in the home life, woman 
stands supreme. She occupies a position which cannot be filled by anyone else, and in the discharge 
of her duties as wife and mother, the burden of responsibility which, of necessity, falls upon her 
shoulders, should be made as light as possible. : 

We have just made arrangements with one of the largest pattern houses in the country; a con- 
cern whose output is recognized everywhere as first-class in every particular. The patterns are of the 
latest mode; they come in sizes and styles to meet the requirements of the most exacting. Similar pat- 
terns sell from 10 to 15 cents each, but our splendid offer puts them into your hands without cost to you. 

If you are a subscriber, you can take advantage of this remarkable offer by sending $1.00—or as 
many dollars as you wish years added to your present subscription—and you will be entitled to and 
will receive the benefit of this proposition. 

On page 35 of this issue of the Magazine there is an advertisement explaining the plan in detail. 
Read it carefully and accept the offer TO-DAY, then tell all your friends about it. 
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Knipper, in a Chalmers-Detroit 30,“ beating it” on a straightaway in the Indiana 
Fred Wagner, starter; R. D. Chapin, 
General Manager Chalmers-Detroit Co., and Secretary of the Hudson Motor Car 
Co.; Hugh Chalmers, President of the Chalmers-Detroit Co., and Vice President 
of the Hudson Motor Car Co.; H. E. Coffin, Vice President and Designer of the 
Chalmers-Detroit and Hudson Motor Car Companies. Pictures taken during races 


Trophy race. Top picture (left to right): 


TEADY scouting for the endurance runs of the 

Fall, informal road runs, and touring have been 

the automobile features of the past month in Dixie- 

land. The scouting has settled down to a steady 

grind. Route after route for the New York to At- 

lanta endurance run and the Georgia State races have 
been worked out with painstaking care. 

With one striking exception, the scouting runs have 
been featureless. This exception was the greeting 
of the scout cars in Washington by President Taft. 

The scouting White Steamer and Oldsmobile 
had been pushing from Atlanta toward New 
York, over the capital-to-capital route. At 
Washington a reception had been planned for 
the men who are blazing the trail for the first 
inter-sectional automobile run into the South. 
This reception included a visit to the President. 

Dusty and travel-stained from days of rough- 
ing it over marvelously bad roads, the scouting 
party was ushered into the White House and 
greeted by Mr. Taft. So interested was the 
country’s chief executive in the cars and the 
wonderful trip they had made that he went 
out on the White House grounds and personally 
inspected the two machines. 

In bidding good-by to the men who are mak- 
ing automobile trails from North to South, 
President Taft said, “I wish you the best of. 
luck in your work for good roads”. And with 
a smile and the wave of a hand he returned to 
the affairs of state. 

It was only an incident, a small incident in 
fact, but it showed the trend of feeling; and, 
coming as it did in the midst of a scouting 
tour which had stirred up the enthusiasm of 
two sections of the country, it was a welcome 
display of interest by a man who can, if he 
will, be of more help to the cause of good road 
building than any other American. 

Though nothing very exciting has happened in the 
way of automobile contests in the past month in the 
Southland, the Middle West has been more fortunate, 
and for the first time has had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a real, full-grown road race on its own soil. 

The affair was the two-day meet on the Crown 
Point-Lowell circuit in Indiana, with the Indiana 
trophy. contest for small cars as the opening day 
race and the Cobe trophy as the prize for the 
big cars and the long race of the second day. 

Be it said right now—the feature of the two days’ 
racing was the extremely small attendance. Consid- 
ering the enormous crowds that endure the discom- 
forts of the annual trip to the Vanderbilt cup course, 
and judged by the thousands who traveled from one 
mile to a thousand to see the race in Savannah last 
Fall, the number of spectators who witnessed the two 
really great races at the nearly-in-Chicago track was 
pitiful. 

At the most exciting moment of the most exciting 
race of the two days’ programme the official grand 
stand, built to accommodate 10,000 people, was hardly 
one-third full, while the twenty other grand stands 
at various points along the course were even less 
liberally patronized. 


In one imposing structure at Crown Point, where 
a brass band was furnished to entertain the patrons 
of the stand, just one lone, solitary man occupied a 
seat. While the attendance approached a mid-Winter 
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Joe Matson, in his 
Chalmers-Detroit, 
just after receiv- 
ing Indiana Tro- 
phy from Presi 
dent Ira M. Cobe 


frost, in every 

other way the 

races were a success, unqualified and pronounced. 
The first day’s race -was at a distance of 232.74 

miles, or ten times around a course of a little more 

than 2314 miles, and was won in 4 hours, 21 minutes 

and 31 seconds by a Chalmers-Detroit. This car 

traveled at an average rate of 51.4 miles per hour. 
This speed was marvelously good for a small car 

race, but even more remarkable were the number of 


Winning Ford car at completion of nerve-racking race from New York to 
The final mile was made around the fifth-of-a-mile track on the 
Photo, taken June 23rd, shows car finishing last lap 


ars which finished. In Vanderbilt races one car 
only is usually allowed to go the full distance. In 
other big road races three or four is the limit. 

In the Indiana trophy, however, eighteen cars were 
entered, sixteen 
started, eight 
were running at 
the finish and six 
completed all ten 
laps. The order 
in which cars fin- 
ished was: Chal- 
mers-Detroit, Joe 
Matson driving, 
first; Locomobile, 
George Robert- 
son driving, sec- 
ond; Marion, 
Monsen. driving, 
third; Locomo- 
bile, Florida driv- 
ing, fourth; Stod- 
dard-Dayton, 
Wiseman driving, 
fifth; Moon, Wells 
driving, sixth. 

The cars run- 
ning when all ma- 
chines were or- 
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dered off the track were a Chalmers-Detroit and 

a Corbin. 

The race started out to be a close contest and 
would have been, perhaps, if the Buicks had not 
run themselves to bits on the first few laps. This 
team, with Strang, Burman and Chevrolet in 
charge of the cars, was a strong contender while 
it stuck to the track. 

The three Buicks started in the race as though 
for a mile dash, and Buster“ Burman led the 
field for two terrific rounds, with Strang a good 
second for one round. In the second round Strang 
stripped a pinion at the cemetery turn at Lowell 
and went out. Burman lasted into the fifth round, 
when he was disqualified for borrowing a valve 
from the abandoned Strang car at the Lowell turn. 

In the fifth round Matson in his Chalmers-De- 
troit went to the front and stayed there. He had 
not been worse than fourth after the first round, 
and when once in the lead he remained there and 
was never in danger. The Locomobile and the 
Marion were the only cars which gave a serious 
imitation of real opposition, and, as round fol- 
lowed round and the Chalmers-Detroit ran as 
steadily as a church clock, it became obvious that 
the Chalmers was the winner. The real contest in 
the late laps was between Robertson and his Lo- 

comobile and Monsen in his Marion. The latter car 
held second place safely from the sixth to the ninth 
lap, inclusive, but, by a good burst of speed in the 
last lap, Robertson hurled his flyer into second place. 

That the victory of the Chalmers-Detroit was safe 
in the extreme was demonstrated best by a study of 
the score board which showed that the winner was 
nearly eight minutes ahead of the nearest competitor 
at the finish. And “nearly eight minutes” meant 
about six miles and a quarter at Matson’s 
way of going. 

The really close race was between the Stod- 
dard-Dayton, the second Locomobile and the 
Moon, which finished within a trifle over three 
minutes of each other. 

The Cobe trophy race came the following 
day and though it was for larger cars and at a 
longer distance, and though the race was won 
by a narrower margin, it was not really the 
contest that the struggle for the Indiana trophy 
had proved to be. 

Louis Chevrolet in a Buick was the winner 
of the Cobe trophy, averaging 49.9 miles an 
hour, as compared with the faster average of 
51.4 made by the smaller car on the previous 
day. W. Bourque in a Knox was second, only 
65 seconds behind the leader. 

As a race, the affair proved disappointing to 
the spectators. It was for stock cars; and at 
nearly 400 miles, was considerably too long for 
that class of machines. The time was an anti- 
climax after the day before, and the big cars 
were not as well tuned up for the contest as 
the smaller machines had been. 

In other ways, however, it was a wonderful 
contest. Time after time the lead changed 
hands and the cars struggled neck and neck 
for hours on end. Burman again had the early speed, 
as on the previous day, but went out in the sixth lap 
with engine troubles, 

Chevrolet took the lead in the fourth lap for the 


E. M. Durant and Asa G. Candler, Jr., and the back stretch“ of the big automobile track which they 
are building near Atlanta. A thousand men and many teams were put to work on this great project 
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first time, but lost it twice before he secured his hold in the fourteenth lap. | 


that he held until the end. The Knox ran a wonderfully good race and was | 
a thrilling second, while George Robertson in a Locomobile was third and | 
Hearne, an amateur in a Fiat, was fourth. | 

While the Middle West was all worked up over the Crown Point races, | 
the whole country was watching with the deepest interest the wonderful race | 
across the continent from New York City to Seattle, which was won by 7 
little Ford car, driven by B. W. Scott, in the rattling good time of 22 days, | 
55 minutes. Although the automobile associations frowned with much vigor | 
on the race, and the automobile magazines gave it but scant notice, it was a 
wonderfully good performance, and one of the most remarkable races run 


since automobile races began. | * 
| 
| 


The sturdy little Ford fought its way valiantly over all kinds of roads | 


safe margin, and receiving a tremendous ovation when it reached the Expo- 
sition grounds at Seattle. 3 

While these races were going on, preparations were (and still are) being 
made at two points in America for motor speedways for racing purposes. 
These big race courses are at Atlanta and Indianapolis, 

At Atlanta work has not been in progress long, but it is advancing as 
rapidly as a thousand men and a couple of hundred mules can push it, and 
the contractors are making the dirt fly as only contractors do when a large 
cash forfeit must be forthcoming if the work is not finished in time. 

This Atlanta track will be completed about October 15th, and the first 
race meeting will start November 9th and last four days. Of course no 
definite programme has been decided on, but there will probably be a stock 
car race at 300 miles for cars with a piston displacement of 451 to 600 cubic 
inches; a shorter race for cars with 301 to 450 cubic inches displacement, and 
a 350 mile free-for-all. In addition, there will be dash races, time trials, 
and the like. 

The Atlanta track will be two miles in circumference, 100 feet wide in 
the home stretch and 60 feet wide elsewhere. Augusta chert will be the | 
road material, which will be piled on Georgia red clay to make the road-bed, 
and the whole course will be thoroughly oiled. 

In order that every point of the track be visible from the grand stand, 
several young hills were leveled, and when the stand is built it will give a 
perfect view of the whole circuit. 

Grand stands will be built with a seating capacity of 30,000, and Atlanta 
will treat itself to one of the most remarkably perfect automobile racing 
plants in America—in the whole world, in fact. Asa G. Candler, Jr., and 
E. M. Durant are the men behind the scheme though many other Atlantans of 
equal prominence are financially interested in it. 


The Photo Prize Winners 


Second Division of the Contest 


— a SQ 


Following is a list of the prize winners and those who won honorable men- | 
tion in the Second Division of the Photo Contest, together with a description | 
of each picture. The photographs are reproduced on. Page 34 of this issue: 


First Prize—Jouw SHanan, Attalla, Ala., for picture of old mill, a few | 
steps below the historic ford across which, on May 1, 1863, Emma Sansom led 
General Forrest and his men in pursuit of Colonel Streight, of the Federal 
Army, who had burned the bridge over Black Creek in an effort to stop the | 
advance of the Confederate troops. 


Second Prize—J. B. Heroman, Baton Rouge, La., for picture of old duel- 
ing ground at New Orleans. The giant tree to the left was a silent witness to 
many an affair of honor when New Orleans was under French rule. 

Third Prize—L. E. Bourpon, 29 Charles Street, Wakefield, Mass., for pic- 
ture of “Old Ironsides”, the name given the famous American warship “Consti- 
tution”, as she appears to-day at the Charlestown (Mass.) Navy Yard. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 
The following won honorable mention: 


H. P. Epwarps, 22 Houston Street, Atlanta, Ga., for picture of the walls 
and moat of Kronberg Castle, Elisnore, Denmark. It was in this castle that the 
events recorded in the play of “Hamlet” are supposed to have occurred. Mr. 
Edwards, in taking this photograph, ran the risk of having his camera confis- 
cated by the government, as the castle is a garrison. 


O. J. Bricut, Leakville, N. C., for two pictures, the first being a snap- 
shot of the grave of Ensign Worth Bagley, of the torpedo-boat Winslow, who 
was the first American to be killed in the Spanish-American war. The grave 
is in the cemetery at Raleigh, N. C. The other picture is of the birthplace of 
Andrew Johnson, at Raleigh. 


Mrs. G. W. WELTER, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, for picture of monument 
marking the spot where Colonel Crawford was burned at the stake by Indians, 
June II, 1782. The shaft was erected by the Pioneer Association of Wyandt 
County, Ohio, August 30, 1877. 

W. E. Turner, 315 East Adams Street, Taylorville, III., for picture of 
Sleepy Hollow graveyard, near Tarrytown, N. Y., where Washington Irving is 
buried. The old Dutch church in the background is mentioned by Irving in 
his “Legend of Sleepy Hollow”. 

J. A. Murvocn, Fitzgerald, Ga., for picture of the grave of Captain James 
Lawrence in the yard of Trinity Church, Broadway, New York City. Captain 
Lawrence commanded the American frigate “Chesapeake”, which, June 1, 1813, 
engaged the British “Shannon” east of Cape Ann. Every officer of the “Chesa- 
peake” was killed or wounded in the encounter and Lawrence was struck by a 
musket-ball. He fell dying to the deck, and, as he was being taken down the 
hatchway, gave his last order—ever afterwards the motto of the American 
sailor Don't give up the ship!” 

Mrs. A. F. Taytor, 46 East Baker Street, Atlanta, Ga., for two pictures. 
One is of the Alamo, a Texan fort which on March 6, 1836, was surrounded by 
a Mexican army of 8,000 under command of Santa Anna, President of Mexico. 
The feeble garrison, after making a heroic defense, was overpowered and mas- 
sacred under circumstances of great atrocity. David Crockett, ex-Congressman 
from Tennessee, and famed as hunter and fighter, lost his life at the Alamo. 
The other picture shows the chapel marking the spot where Emperor Maximilian 
of Mexico was shot to death at Querétaro, Mexico. 


Mrs. C. T. Pms, 642 Highland Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., for picture of 
Moro Castle, Santiago de Cuba, where Lieutenant Richmond Pearson Hobson 
was imprisoned. A spar of the “Merrimac”, the vessel which Hobson sunk in 
the harbor channel to prevent the Spanish fleet escaping, is shown in the fore- 
ground. The snap-shot was taken just before an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to blow the vessel out of the channel. | 


j 


J. B. Heroman, Baton Rouge, La., for picture of the State Capitol of | 
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The railroad president to- day 
spends the greater portion of the 
Summer at his country home 
renewing his energy. He keeps 
in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 


He may be one hundred miles 
Or more away from headquarters, 
yet his office and the principal 
business centers of the country are 
within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when 
anything important occurs; his ad- 
vice and direction are asked and 
given over the telephone; the 
machinery of the road goes on. 


Each day, at the noon hour or in 
the early morning or late afternoon, 
he conducts his business over the 
long distance line. 


He is in touch with his world. 


Through the day he has been re- 
newing his energy—sailing, driv- 
ing, or playing golf making him- 
self more fit for the busier season 
and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume 
of business than the president of 
two decades ago. ۱ 


This is simply an illustration 
which applies to every busy man, 
whether he be railroad president, 
merchant, manufacturer or profes- 
sional man. 


It shows the importance of 
universal service, which is the 
constant aim of the Associated Bell 
Companies—of one system,extend- 
ing to every nook and corner of 
the United States, keeping all lo- 
calities within speaking distance 
of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Anybody can make good pic- 
tures now that the 


KODAK 


has removed all of the dark- 
room difficulties. Every step 
simple—inexpensive too. 


Ask your dealer or write 
us for a free copy of the 
Kodak on the Farm. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
371 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Wedding Printed in the latest styles 


7 at her rnes مو‎ 
t of wor an 
Stationer y prompt delivery guar- 


m 
anteed. Send 6 cents in 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service. 
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Autobiography of a Poet 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


HIS delightful story from the pen 

of Georgia's gifted poet will be- 
gin in an early number of the Magazine 
—probably in the October issue. 
It is simply shot to the core with 
humor and charming sentiment. Mr. 
Stanton has caught the softest beams of 
the sunshine of life and put a heart- 
throb into every sentence. The inci- 
dents which he relates are so human that 
they'll make you want to slap your 
friends on the back and tell them what 
a genuinely fine treat the Autobiog- 
raphy” is. 
۹ Throughout it is gemmed with 
poems that sparkle and scintillate like 
jewels. Some of those who have read 
the manuscript have concluded that it is 
the story of Mr. Stanton’s own life, but 
when he’s asked point blank if such is a 

fact the author invariably refers the 

question to Brer Dickey. And if you 
have been reading Mr. Stanton's contri- - 
butions to the Magazine you know 
who Brer Dickey is; if you don’t know 
him, it's high time you were getting 
acquainted with this quaint character 
which Mr. Stanton his singled out be- 
cause of his rare good humor and home- 
_ly philosophy. 


stamps for samples. You will be pleased with 

them. Cannot be told from engraved cards. 
P. V. Collins Publishing Company 

525 Seventh St. So., Minneapolis. Minn. 


Louisiana at Baton Rouge. During the Civil War it was captured by the 
Federal troops and converted into a prison. It was burned in 1864, having 
been set on fire, it is presumed, and nothing but the walls were left standing. | 
It was rebuilt, the only new part being the interior. | 


And this is JUST ONE 
of many treats in store 


Page 2 
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For stout folks and other 
sufferers from heat rashes, 
chafings, summer eczemas, 
itchings and irritations is 
found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and soothing 
applications of Cuticura 
Ointment. These pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals worth men- 
tioning for preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands of 
infants, children and adults. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
erhouse Sg.: Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
Antin: Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein (Apte- 
یہ‎ — So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
ete.: U. S. X., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole 
Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
ea Post- free Cuticura Book, an authority on 
the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125 00 or more per 
week, as illustrator or cartoonist for news- 
if papers or magazines. My practical system 
w e of personal individual lessons by mail will 
f develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
Ay cessful work for newspapers and maga- 

\ : zines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 

{ your sketch of President Taft with 6c. in 
Wa stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also cdllection of drawings showing possi- 


bilities for YOU. 
OF ILLUSTRATING 


۹ 
The LANDON SCHOOL Freon 


1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Have you noticed Mr. Landon’s work in Uncle Remus's— The 


Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
mess men have written ten books—2,079 Pages 1.497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is 
best of all that they know about 


—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising — Position-Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence —Selling Plans 
Accounting —Man-Handling — Handling Customers 
—Cost-keeping -Man-Training —Business Generalship 
Organization Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
—Retailing —Short- cuts and and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 


Manufacturing line and department ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and the 
last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some morocco, contents in colors—for less than your daily 
smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon, 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my bus- 
iness or my salary. I should like to know them. So send on 
your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 816- 3 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO ONE POLICEMAN 


Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


Some little boys were playing ball: and broke a window-light; 
An officer arrested two, who yelled and wept with fright! 

Then, suddenly, the Zotwots came and scared that police-man 

So badly that he dropped his prisoners—and ran! 

The Zotwots chased him for a time; they liked to see him run; 
But when he got all tired out, they stopped this sort of fun. 

They carried him out to the city Zoo, and sloshed him in a cage, 
While children came from everywhere to see the “copper” rage. 
Since then, when boys are having fun, or screaming loud with glee, 


HE does not interfere at all: he’s friendly as can be! 


etter 


his letters to Mr. K., and so found 
out the secret. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible to deceive your sex, my dear. 

I have a new bull-terrier pup, 
white with a speck of brindle on the 
right ear. His forgiven name is “Mul- 
doon”. He threatens to be a very 
fine dog of his kind, though he will 
never be as beautiful as “Mingo” was. 

The old cow is no better. She is 
a wreck. I’m sending her out to a 


ren 


ee: an 
An “Uncle Remus” 


EAR Billy Ann: Your report is 
horribly good. It makes cold 

chills run over me to think of the 
amount of vitality you must expend 
to get a perfect report. And yet I 
suppose I would be disappointed and 
disgruntled if you were to send me 
poor reports. For my part, I took a 
distaste to text books very early in 
life, and I never see one but it sends 
a shiver of apprehension over me. 


This letter was written May 30th, 1897, 
by Joel Chandler Harris to his daughter, 
who was attending school in South Geor- 
gia. It was along about commencement 


time, and, in addition to writing her all 
the news from Snap-Bean Farm”, he ad- 
ded some whimsical comment apropos 
of the very-close-at-hand vacation period 


Mama intended to write, but she has had a very bad 
cold. One day, she was too ill to sit up, and even now she 
talks in a wheezy tone of voice. Under the circumstances, 
it has been practically impossible for her to do anything 
except sniffle and try to clear her throat. 

Quite a cat-(no, a dog-)-astrophe happened in our 
neighborhood last night. Roy had a stray dog named 
“Patsy”, which he was very fond of. He and Grace and 
our children were playing on the sidewalk when “Patsy” 
made the mistake of getting under a street-car. You have 
heard Mildred squeal? Well, she and Grace squealed in 
concert, but “Patsy” never saw them. Mama heard the ex- 
traordinary squealing, and she knew—she just knew—that 
J. C. had been hurt. She knew it because she had been 
feeling all the afternoon that something had happened. And 
wouldn’t I go and see about it? Because if it was J. C. 
she just couldn’t bear to go and find it out herself. But 
we soon learned that “Patsy” was no more, and everything 
quieted down again, except the still small voice of Miss Laura, 
who was trying to learn to ride a bicycle in front of the gate. 

Charles will be home to-morrow, He has been planning 
to surprise his mother, but she, woman like, read one of 


swamp near Chloe’s where she may drink branch-water and 
feed on various “errubs” (which is Chloe’s word for herbs) 
and so, perchance, recover. ' 

I haven't done a thing“ (as the boys say) but forget 
your films again, and now I’m afraid you'll think I’m too 
stingy to buy them. But it isn’t that. It’s just pure for- 
getfulness. I'll try and remember to get them the first 
thing in the morning. I remember Archbishop Gross very 
well. General Toombs once told me that the Archbishop 
(he was then Bishop of this diocese) was one of the most 
brilliant men he had ever met. 

If there is anything else you need to complete your tout 
ensemble (as we French say) let us know. If you are to 
read an essay, you will need a piece of blue ribbon to 
tie it with, and a fan to hide your embarrassment. III 
come down on the 21st so as to get a front seat where 1 
can make faces at you when you come forth on the scene. 

This is all I have to say at this time, except that the 
baby is blooming, and the strawberries are all gone. Like- 
wise the dry weather continues with some small promise of 
rain to-night. With regards “to all inquiring friends”, 

Your affectionate DADDY. 
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Letters from 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


the Children 


Found No One at School 

Hatchers, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I live in the country, but only a quar- 
ter of a mile from the railroad. My 
home is situated on a hill with large 
oak trees in front. I can stand on 
our front veranda at night and see the 
electric lights shining in Eufaula, 
Ala. as I live only six miles from 
that place. My mother has lots of 
pretty flowers and 
I do think flowers 
are so pretty. The 
roses are bloom- 
ing now; also the 
pretty blue vio- 
lets. I have but 
one sister. Her 
name is Julia 
Mae, and I have 
six brothers, two 
of whom are mar- 
red. I like to live 
in the country, 
for it is so nice 
to raise your own vegetables and poul- 
try. I have been to Atlanta several 
times, but I have not had the pleas- 
ure of seeing “Snap-Bean Farm”. I 
think Atlanta a beautiful city, and I 
would like so much to live there. I am 
fifteen years old. 

My father has a cow and my brother 
milks her. I go to school in the coun- 
try and like to go. I have a pony that 
I drive. His name is “Jack”. My 


LAURA 
Miss. 
AMANDA 


Hall, Fla. 


brother and teacher, Miss Gertrude 
Methuin, go with me. The school is 
two and one-half miles from home. 


Our school had a fine time the first 
day of April. We thought we were 
going to fool our teacher, but instead 
she fooled us. My brother and I went 
to the school-house, but found no one 
there, so we went to a cousin’s of 
mine who lives about a mile from the 
Chattahoochee River. The rest of the 
school children joined us there. Then 
we went on a branch back of the 
house and fished all the morning, but 
did not catch a thing. I just had 
begun to fish when it was announced 
that dinner was being spread, so I had 
to stop fishing and go to dinner. We 
had a very nice dinner. 
Lucite HARRELL. 
R. F. D. 1, Box 10. 


Prefers Country to Town 

Okolona, Ark.—Dear Uncle Remus 
and Cousins: I am a little country 
girl come to join your children’s page. 
I do enjoy reading Uncte 798 
Home Macazine, especially the letters 
from the children. I live in the coun- 
try one mile east of Okolona. We 
have a pretty view of trees from our 
house, and in the Summer we have 
such a nice time playing in the woods 
and gathering wild flowers. Our 
house is shaded in front with four 
large silver poplar trees, which makes 
it so pleasant in warm weather. 

We have two orchards. One is set 
out in young pear trees—about 550— 
and the other in peaches and apples. 
We have four Early Harvest apple 
trees getting ripe now. Mama had 
only six rows of strawberries across 
the garden, and they have been bare- 
ing three months and still have bloom 
and young berries on them. Mama 
sold about $15 worth off of them this 
Spring. I had much rather live in the 
country than town. I go to Okolona 
to school every Winter. I like to go 
fine. I like all of my studies, espe- 
cially arithmetic and spelling. 

I go to Sunday school every Sunday 
that I can. Our class is a class of 
thirteen little girls, and last Summer 
we gave an ice cream supper and 
bought three nice chairs for the pulpit. 
And we gave another this Summer 
and made $10 to go on the new seats 
for our church. 

As this is my first letter to the Mag- 
azine I had better close. 

R. F. D. 1. DONNIE MARSH. 


North Wind Killed Flowers 
Moseley Hall, Fla.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little Florida girl, and 
I want to tell you of my home. It is 


A Home Comfort. 

The merits of Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk (unsweet- 
ened) are convenience, economy, pur- 
ity. Use it in all recipes calling for 
milk or cream. In this product the 
natural milk flavor is retained. Suit- 
able for fruits, cereals, tea and coffee. 


Prize Winners 
Here are the prize-winning 
letter writers for August: 
Lucire HaRRELL, Hatchers, Ga. 
Donnie Marss, Okolono, Ark. 
HALBERT, 


PATTERSON, 


Orea Wrenn, McCormick, S. C. 


situated on a high hill, in the western 
part of Middle Florida. Our home is 
called “West Hill”. There is an ave- 
nue of oaks extending about 200 yards 
from our home, and during the Spring 
and Summer months the trees are very | 
green and beautiful. We have a farm 
which contains about 200 acres. We 
grow corn, cotton, oats, peanuts, pota- 
toes and cane. Every Spring and Fall 
my mother and I 
plant the gardens. 
I enjoy helping 
with the gardens 
and flowers. We 
had many pot 
flowers and I 
would help moth- 
er bring them 0 


Columbus, 


the flower room 
for the Winter to 
keep them from 
the cold, but the 
north Wind came 
and found its way 
to our lovely flowers, and killed a 
number of them. We have a large 
flower yard in the front of the house, 
where we have so many pretty flowers. 

I go to school in Summer and some- 
times in Winter. I think there is 
nothing better than an education. I 
am in the Eighth grade. That isn’t 
anyways advanced for a girl of my 
age, which is thirteen years. Why 
don’t some more of the Florida cous- 
ins write? I enjoy reading their let- 
ters so much. 

AMANDA ELLEANORE PATTERSON. 
R. F. D. No. 1. 


Moseley 


Named for Christopher Columbus 

Columbus, Miss. —Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I thought I would write and 
tell you about the city in which | 
live. It is a very historic place and 
is situated between the Tombigbee | 
River and Luxapalila Creek. 

Columbus is named for Christopher 
Columbus. DeSoto crossed the Tom- 
bigbee here, went northeast and dis- 
covered the Mississippi River. 

Jackson cut a road through here 
on his way from Nashville, Tenn., to 
New Orleans, where he won the battle 
of New Orleans. 

Franklin Academy is the public 
school here. It was founded in 1820 
and is the oldest public school in 
Mississippi. 

The I. I. and C. here was the first 
industrial institute and college found- | 
ed in the South, in 1880, for young 
ladies. Lavra HALBERT. 

923 North Fourth Avenue, 


Sorry School Is Out 

McCormick, S. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I live in the country about two 
miles from town. Our school is out 
now. I am so sorry that it is. This 
is a thickly settled country. We are 
300 yards from our nearest neighbors. 
I am a little girl eleven years old. I 
am in the Fifth grade. I have one 
sister and three brothers. I am the 
youngest. I like to read the chil- 
dren’s letters. I.wish some of the 
girls about my age would write to me. 
I have three pets—two little kittens, 
“Billie” and “Nellie’—and a little 
calf. It is red. Do you all like to 
ride horseback? I was born in Geor- 
gia. When we left Georgia I was a 
year and a half old. I spent a while 
last Summer with my aunts, and I 
had a nice time. My brother takes 
the Magazine and I am glad when 
it comes. We have been having warm 
weather. I have one of the prettiest 
and sweetest little friends. Her name 
is Marguerite Cooper. I can’t write 
good with ink, but will do my best. I 
would like to exchange some cards 
with the little girls who read the chil- 
dren’s letters. If this misses the 
waste-basket perhaps I will write 
again. Orca WRENN. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Box No. 3. 


Cat Caught the Rabbit 

Minburn, Towa.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am eleven years old, and next 
year I will be in the Sixth grade. I 
have three brothers. My brothers and 
I have a garden and in it are planted 
lettuce, peas, onions and raddishes. I 
live a mile and a half from Minburn. 
For pets I have a hen and some little 
chickens. There are some ponds on 
our place, and we are going to put 
fish in one of them. I love to wade 
in water. I had a little rabbit, but 
our cat got it. We have a little dog 
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Special 60-Day Offer 


TO INTRODUCE OUR 


New Excelsior Solar Telescope 


Pat. April 24, 1900. 


No Telescope with a solar eye piece has ever 


before been sold for less than $8.00 or $10.00 


This long, powerful automatic Telescope is provided with an adjustable eye 
piece fitted with a solar dark glass lens. With this wonderful solar eye piece 
you can look the sun squarely in the face on the brightest and hottest day. 
Never before was a telescope with such an eye piece attachment sold for less 


than $8.00 or $10.00. This eye piece alone is worth more than we charge for 


the entire telescope. 
scope for land observations, etc. 


Positively such a good telescope was never sold for this price before. These tele- 
scopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers in Europe; measure closed 12 
inches, and open over 3 1-2 feet., in five sections. They are brass bound, brass safety 
cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with powerful lenses, scientifically 
Heretofore telescopes 
of this size have been sold from $3 to $8, Every sojourner in the country 
or at the seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these iustru- 
ments, and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles \ 
away are brought to view with an astonishing clearness, * 


ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. 


CIRCUMFERENCE 5 3-4 INCHES | 
PRICE ONLY 


$1.00 


BY EXPRESS Y 


refunded, 


great thing. 
outlay for the telescope. 


٠ 2 . 


alog of guns, etc., 

sent with each order. 
This is a grand offer and 
you should not miss it. We 
guarantee satisfaction or money 


Remove the solar eye piece lens and you have a good, practical tele- 


OVER 
3 1-2 FEET 
LONG 


W 


Our new cat- 


The mysterious spots on the 
Sun. Get our Solar Tele-, 
scope and see them. 


WORTH MANY TIMES THE PRICE 


Messrs. Kirtland Bros. & Co.: 
Gentlemen—I had with me on my recent European trip one of your Excelsior 
Solar Telescopes with which I had the pleasure of observing the eclipse of the sun. 
At the Austrian Tyrol it was almost 80 per cent. concealed. Your solar eye piece is a 
Its value to- me on this occasion was many times greater than the entire 


The Saxon, New York, Nov. 4, 1905. 


Yours truly, L. S, HENRY. 


COUNT CATTLE 20 IMILES AWAY 


I wish all to know how satisfactory the Excelsior Telescope is. Our farm is on the highest point in the 
surrounding country, one mile south of the junction of Walnut and Arkansas Rivers. From our place we 
can see, with the aid of the teleseope, over into the Kansas Indian Reservation, nearly 20 miles, count the 
cattle, and tell a horse from a cow; can see a large ranch 17 miles east that cannot be seen with the naked 


eye, can see the color and count windows with the telescope. 


remain, Yours truly, 


Again thanking you all for a square deal, I 
F. G. Patron, Arkansas City, Kan. 


Hundreds of others saying good things about these telescopes. 
GET ONE AND TRY IT. Send $i by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, or Bank Draft, 


payable to our order. Sent by mail, insured, 20c. extra. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 


Department R. M. 


90 Chambers Street, New York 
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FASCINATING BOOKS 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Which You Can Get at Special Price With 
UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE 


“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln“ — This is a 
book of thrilling detective stories in which Billy 
Sanders and the famous Captain McCarthy play a 
part. Illustrated. 


Regular price of book . . . . $1.50 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year . . 1.00 


ee re e PET مہ یو سا ہیں یہر یں یو‎ 
Our price er $1.50 


“Mingo and Other Sketches“ — Four stories repre 
sentative of the life and social conditions in the re- 
mote regions of Georgia and South Carolina. They 
deal with the negro character and with what is 
known as the low white element of the South. 
Mr. Harris has brought to our notice with great 
faithfulness the peculiar manner of spirit and ex- 
pression of the people of those parts.’’ — Boston 
Herald. 


Regular price of book 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year . 


Tete OF both s CEP Gi aw Ces 
Our price for bott $1.25 
“The Making of a Statesman’ No more exquisite 


and lovely story has ever been written. It is one 
of Mr. Harris's most notable efforts in fiction. 


Regular price of book . . . . . . $1.25 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year . . 1.00 


- $1.25 
1.00 


Petal oF DARI yest ie tre Te TELS 
Our price for both . $1.25 


“Nights with Uncle Remus“ — To those familiar 
with plantation life, who have listened to those 
quaint old stories, who have still tender reminis- 
cences of some good old mammy who told those 
wondrous adventures to them when they were chil- 
dren, Brer Rabbit, the Tar Baby, and Brer Fox, 
come back again with all the past pleasures of 
younger days. ”— New York Times. 


Regular price of book. . $1.50 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year . . 1.00 


Total Of beth ہو نو یڑ‎ ares o Te + SEO 
od og 4g, ee ere ا‎ 


“Uncle Remus and His Friends“ A book of stories 
of the South that will equally delight young and 
old readers. A delightful volume of old plantation 
stories, songs and ballads, with sketches of negro 
character. Mr. Harris has given us nothing more 
entertaining, more genuinely amusing, and more 
characteristic than are the stories here collected.“ 
—Home Journal. Illustrations by A. B. Frost, 


Regular price of book ie OR oe الس‎ 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year .. 1.00 


/ Berk a ا ا‎ 
Our price er tan. =v ات ری‎ o. o SLES 


“Balaam and His Master“ — The volume is entirely 
delightful. Humor, pathos and tragedy chase one 
another rapidly across its pages, and in the varying 
train of emotions thus incited to action, the reader 
has no thought not in entire harmony with the cir- 
cumstances conjured up by the author's will.“ — 
Boston Beacon. 


Regular price of book . . . . $1.25 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year . . 1.00 


px BO ee. aC me. SS 
Our price for both $1.25 


“A Little Union Scout“ — Here is a war story that 
will bring back to every veteran recollections of 
thrilling times. Every Southerner ought to read 
this story. Charming illustrations, 

Regular price of book . . . . . . $1.25 
Uncle Remus's Magazine 1 year . 1.00 


orl Of both وا سر‎ s/c dices Bae 
Our price for beth . ...... ےا‎ 


“The Bishop and the Boogerman” — This is the 
charming story of a little truly girl, her crabbed 
old uncle, Mr. Billy Sanders, and a very civil en- 
gineer. Beautiful illustrations by Charlotte Hard- 
ing. 

Regular price of book ..... . $1.00 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 1 year .. 0 


Total of both „ e e e ONSEN 
Our price for both ....... $1.00 


Under this plan you can get one or all of these 
books, and the Magazine can be sent to friends. 


Address SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S 


Send it to Footer’s 


Look over your frocks 
and lingerie—we can 
restore them by clean- 
ing if they’re merely 
soiled—by dyeing if 
stained or faded. 


Footer’s 
» Dye Works 


The کہ‎ and best cleaning 


and dyeing works in America 


take orders from anywhere in the United States for fine 
cleaning and dyeing. 

Our “Verti-fra” process for dyeing eliminates shrinkage, 
retains form and shape without loss of lustre, or change in 
the finish of the material. 


The only dyeing works in 0 
America employing this system 


Flannel suits, silks, satins, velvets, feathers, gloves, men’s 
vests and suits, curtains, portieres, blankets, rugs, carpets 
cleaned thoroughly without damage to fabric or finish. Take 
no chances with articles of value—send them to Footer’s—it’s 
no farther away than the nearest mail box or express office. 


Write name and address on the package. Prices for cleanin 
and dyeing submitted before proceeding with the work, 1 
desired. Express allowed on all orders of 85. 00 or over. Send 
for free book—‘‘Possibilities of cleaning and dyeing’’—describ- 
ing our methods and giving prices : 


in the Fabric, بک‎ 
We ll Restore it” 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Dept. E, Cumberland, Md. 
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IBRARY SLIPS: 
ms MAGAZINES E 
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SAVED 


MEANS 


One Full Pane 8 Worth for One Full Library Slip 


—Because Library Slips never vary. in value and Magazines and Books 
have a standard and fixed price. Full Library Slips are always worth 
one cent: Fractions of a Full Library Slip are worth fractions of a cent: 
Add fractions to make Full Library Slips. 

$4,000,000 worth now on the market, redeemable for magazines and 
books, packed with household products. Save and combine Library Slips 
contained in the packages of 


Armour's “ VERIBEST™ Brands as follows: Pork and Beane—Pig's Feet—Tripe—Sliced Dried Beef—Corned Beef Hash—Corned Reet Ren Beet—Braket Beel—Oxn Tongue~ 
* Tongur—Vienns Luncheon Sausage —S mborger Steak — Ron Mutton Chicken Tamsle—Hot Tamale—Chie Con Carne—Potted and Deviled 
Ham and Toogue— Potted Beet—Powed and Deviled Chicken and Turkey— Skinned Lambs’ Tongue—Boned Chichen—Vesl Lost—Ham Loat— Beef Losi—Chichen Losi. 


age vhs Pow ed and Deviled Meats „ Shredded Codfich Pabst Extract, The “Best™ Tonk 
4 
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Force, Kora Kinks, H.O Osteneal and of HQ 
Products 
German-American Codes and Tem 


Ammons 
Bensdorp's (Royal Dutch) Cocos 


any ۸ 
Beardsley'’s Acme Peanut Butter Ban One — (100 Household Uses} 


ae * 
٠ SPECIAL OFFER. I- Rose Fan in ten colors, beautiful and useful, 
Our Summer Bargain 2.—Complimentary Nest Egg" of Library Slips to start your 
collection, 3.—Chruty Girl picture, 8 colors. 4.—Wall Pocket Saver for Library Slips. 5.—Complete Catalog 
All sent for 10+ in stamps or send 2c for catalog and wall pocket only. 


Send All Letters and Library Slips to 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 
116 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


named “Jack”. One evening I was 
swinging and he jumped and caught 
my dress and tore it. I guess I will 
close for this time as my letter is 
getting long. <i would like to ex- 
change post cards with some of the 
girl readers of the Magazine. 
Epira HILL, 
Likes the Uncle Remus” Letters 

Chicago, IIl.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little boy. I am seven years 
old. I was in the Second grade at 
school. I have read the children’s 
letters in the Magazine and like them 
very much. I also read the “Uncle 
Remus” letters. I think they are 
very nice. I am trying to write to 
you, and hope that my letter is not 
too long. SYLVAN GEORGE SELLO. 

Hotel Warner. 


` A Snow Storm in May 

St. Louis, Mich.—Dear Uncle Re- 
|mus: I am ten years old and am in 
| the Fifth grade. I have three sisters 
Farad than myself. We take UNcin 
Remus’s Home MAGAZINE, and we like 
it very much, 
children's letters. 
We have a dog named “Chum”, and 
he is about the best of our pets. Then 
I have got two little pet lambs and 
four chickens, and then we have three 
cute little kittens. 

Maybe you have never seen a snow 
storm in May. We had one here, and 
the snow was so deep that it was 
above my knees. It was so heavy 
on the telephone wires that it broke 
some of them down. Our school is 
out. It closed with a picnic. 

BERNICE 


I enjoy reading the 


Henry. 


Wants To Camp at Seashore 


Houston, Tex.—Dear Uncle Remus 
and Cousins: I live in a very large 
city. It has a population of about 
ninety thousand and is the largest city 
in Texas. Through the heart of the 
city runs the Buffalo Bayou, which 
flows into Galveston Bay. My favorite 
park here is the Sam Houston Park. 
In it are the two cannons called the 
“Twin Sisters” which were used in the 
battle of San Jacinto. This park also 
has a play-ground for children, 

I have two kinds of pets I like very 
much, one a canary bird I call “Eu- 
gene” and the two bantams I call 
“Brownie” and “Dolly”. My bantams 
are very tame and I can pick them up 
most anywhere in the yard, 

Where do you cousins expect to 
spend vacation? I want to spend mine 
on the seashore, and I think we will 
camp out. 

How many girls like to do embroid- 
ery? I do, and my friend comes over 
and we have made several things; and 
we hope to make more. 

I would like to trade post cards 
with some of the readers of the Chil- 
dren's Department. 
| As my letter is getting long I will 
not write any more. 

LILLIAN MAE FREEMAN. 
2111 Union Street. 


Goes Three Miles to School 
| Bishopville, S. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 


mus: I thought perhaps the cousins 
would like to hear from me. I am a 
little girl only ten years old. I live 


on the farm and go to school every 
day. I love my school teacher. She 
is a good one. I am in the Fifth 
grade. I live about three miles from 
the school house. I have three pets, 
two dogs and one cat. I read some 
of your stories from our school li- 
brary, and I like the one, Brer Rab- 
bit and the Tar Baby” best. My sis- 
ter is reading “Gilbert Neal“, and 
she thinks it is fine. I guess I will 
have to close. Hoping that my letter 
will not be thrown in the waste bas- 
ket, and wishing success to the Chil- 
dren’s Department, I am, with best 
| wishes, Oxrivia May Warts. 
R. F. D. No. 5, Box No. 29. 


A Beautiful Estate 

Asheville, N. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I have been reading the Chil- 
dren’s letters for some time, and I 
think they are fine, so I thought I 
would write you one, too. I am a lit- 
tle girl ten years old. I live in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., the most beautiful city 
in the South. It is surrounded by 
mountains, and some of them are 
very high. During spring they are 
covered with rhododendron and all 
kinds of wild flowers. In the fall 
there are lots of chestnuts and chin- 
quapins. It’s lots of fun to gather 
them. Asheville is quite a large place. 
Biltmore Village joins it. That is 
owned by Mr. George Vanderbilt. He 


owns thousands of acres, and has a 
mansion on it that is one of the finest 
in the United States. There are two 
beautiful rivers here, Swannanoa and 
French Brod. The city water we 
use comes from Mt. Mitchell, and is 
always nice and cool. We have good 
graded schools. I am in the Fourth 
grade. I have three sisters. For 
pets, I have ore cat and a spotted 
calf that I call “Beauty”. I would 
like to write more, but am afraid that 
I have made my letter too long al- 
ready. Mary WHITESIDE. 


Had a Joke on Papa 

Troy, Ala.— Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am a girl of 13 years. My papa takes 
your Magazine and I like it fine. I 
love to read your stories of Brer Fox 
and Brer Rabbit. I have one pet, a 
parrot. It cannot talk much, for it 
is only nine months old. When it is 
hungry it calls me “Johndar”. It 
will say, “I declare” and “What?” 
We have a good joke on papa. We 
would tell it to call him papa and 
she would do so. So one day when 
she was calling him he said it wasn’t 
funny to hear a bird call him papa. 
We all went fishing last week and 
spent the night at the creek. I fell 
in the creek and Nora had to pull 
me out. Thank you, Uncle Remus, 
for having the Children’s corner. 

R. F. D. 10. Jounnie 5:008. 


Lives in Oklahoma 

Altus, Okla.— Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girt eight years old, and 
as I have never seen any letters from 
Oklahoma I will write one. We live 
eight miles from Altus, but we do our 
trading there. I have three sisters 
and four brothers. We have about 
fifty sheep, five Angora goats. One 
of the goats is a great pet. My papa 
owns a half section of land here. I 
go to school at Lock. 
FANNIE May MINER. 


Celebrated Lincoln's Birthday 


Tulsa, Okla.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am going to tell you about the way 
our school celebrated Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birthday. My class from Bel- 
view Addition went down to the Tab- 
ernacle in a big wagon and had lots of 
fun. All sat down in the bottom of 
the wagon. The programme consisted 
of many patriotic songs and recita- 
tions and some violin and piano solos. 
All of the pupils of the public schools 
were there, about three thousand five 
hundred. I am a little girl ten years 
old. My papa gets UNE Remvus’s— 
THE Home MAGAZINE, and I like it 
very much. I like the stories about 
Brer Rabbit. Now, I hope this letter 
will not reach the waste-basket. 

Meta WILSON. 


Spring Is Ninety Feet Deep 

Imboden, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am trying to write you a let- 
ter. I live close to Mammoth Spring. 
It is the largest spring in the world. 
It is ninety feet deep. My dog “Mack” 
can walk on his hind legs; so can the 
goats. It is fun to watch them fight. 
One is “Buck” and the other “Billy”. 
I live just out of town on a place 
called Tanglewood Farm. Well, I 
suppose you are tired by now, so I 
will close. REBECCA ANDREWS. 


Has an Uncle in Panama 
York, Ala.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
live in the little town of York, but I 
have not lived here but four months. 


We moved from Uniontown, Ala. 
I have an uncle in Panama. He 
has been there several years, but is 


coming to spend his vacation with us. 
He came to see us last Summer, and 
that was the first time I ever saw 
him. I go to school and am in the 
Fifth grade. My teacher’s name is 
Miss Law. I like her better than any 
teacher I ever had. 

How many of you like to read? I 
read all the books I can get, but I 
have never read Uncle Remus’s book. 

I have two sisters and two broth- 
ers, and I am the baby, though I am 
twelve years old. 

We have two little baby calves, and 
I can’t think of any name I could 
give them. We have a dog and a 
cat. The dog’s name is “Buster 
Brown”; that of the cat “Ouida”, The 
cat is mine, and the dog my brother’s. 
The dog is so brown, we named him 
“Buster Brown”. 

My sister takes Uncrte 188 
Home MaGazine and uncle sends it 
to me, so we get two copies every 
month, but sister takes music in Liv- 
ingston, ana gets hers there. 

Box 125, ALICE W. PORTER. 
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Is Marriage Too Easy? 


the ringing down of the divorce curtain upon the 

last one of thirty-three matrimonial dramas,” 
said the newspaper man, dropping into a chair in the 
Wistaria parlor, where Sara was entertaining a trio 
of friends—a handsome suffragist, a brown-eyed kin- 
dergarten teacher, and the teacher’s father, a large 
‘man with a clerical face. “Thirty-three decrees of 
divorce in three days! A pretty good—or bad 
record for a Southern town!” 

“The divorce evil is growing alarmingly,” sighed the 
young kindergartener. “The New York Times com- 
putes that there is one divorce to every ten marriages. 
There used to be one in every thirty-four. What 
will be the end?” 

“The fate of Sodom and Gomorrah for the whole 
wicked world,” promptly predicted her father, calmly 
peeling a fig. “Society is on the swift down-grade.” 

“Not a bit of it!” declared the suffragette, cheer- 
fully. “The frequency of divorce is not a sign of 
decadence. It is a sign that men and women are 
developing more individuality—more independence of 
thought and action. We are in a transition state— 
struggling out of spiritual bondage; divorce is but an 
incident in the mighty process of spiritual liberation. 
This is the view taken of it by one who has studied 
marriage in all its aspects—and has written a monu- 
mental history of matrimonial institutions—Professor 
George Elliott Howard, of the Nebraska University. 
The Professor is not alarmed at the increase of di- 
vorce. He believes it will eventuate in a higher ideal 
of marriage—a juster view of the relative functions 
of the sexes in the world’s work. This bright side of 
the matter is not so apparent as yet. The old legal 
patriarchal bonds have not yet been replaced by 
spiritual ties, consequently there is frequently a clash 
of ideals. The new and higher conception of equal 
rights has rendered the husband and wife (naturally 
the wife oftener than the husband) sensitive to en- 
croachment. For this reason two-thirds of divorce 
suits are brought by women. In the experimental 
stage the new mechanism of marriage is easily put 
out of order. On these lines run Professor Howard’s 
ideas concerning divorce.” 


1 AM just from the court-room where I witnessed 


Divorce is the Medicine 


“I gather from his slighting allusion to the legal 
tie that he would substitute a kind of free love,” said 
the minister. 

“By no means. He would raise the standard of 
marriage. As it is now, divorce is the medicine for 
the disease of marriage. Reform must strike at the 
disease, which is bad marriages—bad ‘marriage laws. 
We are far more concerned with the development of 
our animals and fruit trees than we are with giving 
our future men and women a healthy body and sound 
mind, through pre-marital safeguards.” 

“I cannot see where frequency of divorce will pro- 
duce better marriages,” said the preacher. 

“It may do this indirectly,” returned the newspaper 
man, “by alarming the people at large and setting 
them to work to find the cause of divorce and the 
remedy for the evil. The question has become one 
of tremendous import. It calls for national legisla- 
tion. The problem lies in the entrance to the marriage 
State, not in the exit. That entrance is now far too 
broad and easy. The levity, the lack of foresight and 
common sense that characterize the entering upon 
marriage is marvelous as occurring among enlight- 
ened people. Persons often marry who are barely 
acquainted with each other. Far greater care and 
judgment are exercised in making an every-day bus- 
iness contract than in making a marriage. The real 
remedy for excessive divorce lies in making marriage 
harder—taking every precaution in advance to ensure 
that the union be for health and happiness.” 

“I think men and women should be educated to be- 
come husbands and wives,” said the brown-eyed kin- 
dergartener. “They are being educated for industrial 
and professional careers, and a marriage career is far 
more important than these. The education should be- 
gin when they are children. They should be taught 
to cultivate the qualities that are needed for living 
together in harmony—such as tolerance, forbearance, 
respect for the feelings and the opinions of others. 


“Professor Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, 
has put forward a similar idea. As a means of les- 
sening the number of unhappy marriages, he recom- 
mends that all girls be taught cooking, housekeeping 
and domestic economy—that both sexes be instructed 
in the ideals and ethics of the marriage relation and 
that a declaration of intention to marry be filed at 
least six weeks before a marriage license is issued. 
Also, he advocates the creation of special divorce trib- 
unals on which women should sit as well as men.” 

“Good for the Wisconsin Professor!” cried the suf- 
fragette. “He should have gone further and declared 
that women ought to take part in making the mar- 
riage and divorce laws, which affect their lives so 
greatly. I look for no change for the better in social 
matters until women are granted equal rights with 
men in making and administering the laws that gov- 
ern society.” 


Beginning to See the Injustice 


“There you clash with the Hon. Walter Smith, com- 
missioner to codify the divorce laws of Pennsylvania. 
He holds that the cause of unhappy marriages is 
mainly the latter day seeking to put men and women 
on the same plane—to establish an equal responsi- 
bility, a comradeship in all things, which is contrary, 
he says, to nature and reason.” 

“I imagine the Honorable Commissioner is grumpy 
over the fact that women and right-thinking men are 
beginning to see the injustice of having different 
moral measures for the sexes, and are demanding that 
men and women shall be judged by the same stand- 
ard—a standard requiring that the man be as virtuous 
and clean in conduct as he requires the woman to be. 
This is likely the plane of equality to which the Com- 
missioner objects. It is not here yet, but it will 
come—” 

“So will the millennium, they say,” returned the 
newspaper man, smiling. Then turning to Sara: 
“You have been sitting here silent and inscrutable as 
the Sphinx, but we must have your word in the mat- 
ter. You have had ‘sperence’ as the darkeys say.” 

“My word is the same that it has always been. Mar- 
riage is more than a contract—it is a sacrament. The 
bond may turn out to be more a chain than a garland, 
but break it and a scar will remain. To ensure 
better marriages, impress on the young the duty of 
loyalty—of standing up squarely to an obligation once 
this has been incurred. Therein lies honor and peace 
of conscience. Teach that one who runs away from an 
obligation is a moral coward. In older days what 
loyalty there was! Think of the devotion unto death 
of Napoleon’s soldiers to their general, of our Con- 
federates to the cause of the South, long after they 
knew that cause was hopeless! Think of the women of 
history who have shared disgrace, exile and peril with 
their husbands; and of the women not in history who 
have clung to unworthy husbands and redeemed them 
by their love. Is loyalty dead? I will not believe it. 
It will yet regenerate marriage—loyalty which meets 
hardship with courage and endures wrong to the 
verge of sacrifice of self-respect. Separation in some 
cases is inevitable, but let it be without the absolute 
barrier of divorce. Hope to the last for reform.” 

* 


The Two Standards 


OW delicious you look—like a bunch of sweet 
peas in a rose-colored bowl.” 

Perry had stopped in the door of Mrs. Revere’s pink 
boudoir, which she was privileged to enter, being of 
use to the dainty occupant. Perry wrote Mrs. Re- 
vere’s club papers and touched up her verses, less for 
the small pay she received than because she was under 
the spell of the fascinating society woman. To-day 
she had brought a type-written paper on “The Growth 
of the Fraternal Sentiment,” which Mrs. Revere would 
read to-morrow at the meeting of the Opefer Society 
—for developing sympathy and helpfulness—of which 
she was president. 
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“You are going out,” Perry added, seeing a pearl- 
gray auto-wrap lying across a chair-back. 

“Yes, for a ride with Captain Hilton in his new 
motor. See these carnations he sent with his note— 
aren't they lovely?“ 

“Very,” Perry admitted without warmth. “You will 
not have time to glance over this paper.” ۱ 

“Oh, there’s no need; I am sure it is just what it 
should be. Did you enthuse a little bit at the close 
over the idea that the wave of human brotherhood is 
slowly and surely extending over the world, making 
humanity feel as one family, whose mission is to love 
and help one another?” ۱ 

“Tt wasn’t hard to enthuse on that line,” returned 
Perry. “It is my own creed, only I believe—” 

Mrs. Revere started up. “There’s the door bell,” 
she exclaimed. “It is Captain Hilton.” : 

She fluttered to the mirror and picked up the pow- 
der puff. A servant entered and handed her a card. 
She gave it a glance and threw it down, frowning. ` 

“Tell her I am dressing to go out,” she said to the 
maid. No, I may as well cut her at once. Just tell 
her that I am engaged.” 

It is that Maud Alston,” she told Perry, when the 
maid had disappeared. “She is trying to get up a 
class of pupils in music, and she’s called to ask me 
to use my influence in her behalf—and I will not do it.” 

“Why not? I thought you were friends.” 

“We were—before her divorce. I was maid of honor 
at her wedding. The marriage turned out miserably; 
he drank and gambled and abused her. She applied 
for a divorce and the care of her children. You saw 
all the details in the newspapers. Why, he even beat 
her! She made no demand for alimony, and now she 
has to support the children and herself.” 

„Mrs. Revere, you will help her to get work. She 
is unfortunate, she is deserving, and she was your 
friend.” | 

“That last is the very reason I can’t afford to help 
her. If she was a woman of the slums, or one that 
had never been in society, it would be different. I 
can’t afford to recognize one who has lost caste. Be- 
sides, I think it wrong to encourage divorce. My 
church does not counternance it.” 

“Captain Hilton is a divorced man,” Perry said, 
with a note of scorn in her voice; “his wife divorced 
him for unfaithfulness.” 


Should Be No Difference 


Mrs. Revere reddened with vexation and snapped 
off the head of a couple of pink carnations. “That 
happened years ago,” she said, “if it ever happened; 
people are too prone to slander. Besides, Captain 
Hilton is a man,” 

“Why should his being a man make a difference?” 

“It makes all the difference in the world—and you 
know it. Such things do not affect a man’s social 
standing.” 

“Well, they ought to,” flashed Perry. “Society 
should be ashamed to condemn a woman for a fault 
it condones in a man. There is no reason or jus- 
tice in it.” 

“Perry, take my advice, and let that question alone. 
If you don’t, you will lose the good will of the society 
people it is your business to please, and you will 
lose your place on the paper in the bargain. Don’t try 
to overturn a moss-grown custom; you will find a 
snake under it. As for Captain Hilton—why here he 
is now!” she broke off, looking out of the window. 
“His new car is a beauty. Perry, dear, do help me 
find my gloves. TI just throw the wrap over my 
arm. Dearie, I wish you would look in at the nursery 
before you go. Herbert will have it that the baby is 
not well; if you think so, send for Dr. Price. And 
about that club paper, Perry; many thanks, and you 
shall have the money next week. I am sure the paper 
is all right. You always express my sentiments 
exactly.” ۱ 

“Her sentiments!” Perry echoed bitterly as she 
watched the gaudy motor car speed down the street 
with Mrs. Revere, radiant in smiles, seated beside the 
gallant Captain. “What a farce to pose as the advo- 
cate of fraternal love and helpfulness while refusing 
to hold out a saving hand to a friend who has ‘lost 
easte’ through being unfortunate. It would do me 
good to express my opinion of such hypocrisy—if only 
the mater’s bread and butter were ensured.” 
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BORATED TALCUM 


0 LET | OWDER An Evening with John Fox, Jr. 


sian € California, a member of our Open House club, asked to be told some- 
بب‎ f 


Latest Fashions 
For Children 


Letters from the Members 


thing concerning John Fox, the young Kentucky novelist whose stories had 
impressed her by their vivid yet wholesome realism. A few evenings ago I 
had the pleasure of seeing and hearing the creator of “The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come”. He read for us in Memphis from his own works—among 
them his latest novel, “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine”. Between the read- 
ings he gave anecdotes and incidents illustrative of the quaint people of the 
Kentucky mountains, of whose peculiar habits and character he is an even 
more faithful interpreter than is Will Harben of the North Georgia moun- 
tain folk, or Miss Murfree of the hill people of her native Tennessee. 

Though not an Adonis, John Fox has a pleasing personality. , A little 
above medium height, he has the easy bearing of a man of the world. His 
clean shaven chin denotes strength of character. When his features are in 
r n A CY repose the deep lines about his mouth give them an austere expression, which 
پا بد‎ BABY'S BEST FRIEND”, disappears when he grows animated. As some bright or pathetic thought rises 
vents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. For your protec- for utterance his face lights into beauty or softens into tenderness. ‘Then we 
1 سے‎ Ne see John Fox as we know him through his writings—a man of great soul 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., under the Food and Drugs and heart. 
tual 25 cents—Sample free. Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) As he reads passages from his own works in his expressive, finely modu- 
828 Powder lt bas the scent of Erosh-oxt Parma lated voice, he puts into them a life and vividness that add to their facina- 
wrapper). Specially prepared for the nursery. Mennen’s Sen tion. We see his mountain characters—Abe Shivers, Jane Tolliver, John Hale, 
Jang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor Jo Newark N. only and others—as living people; we wander with him along dewy mountain paths, 

: beholding the sun rise over misty peaks, listening to the singing of the shep- 


herds on the hills, and the carolling of the lark in the blue above—sweet sounds 


that are often broken upon by a fusillade of shots from revengeful feudists,‏ ہے 
V D for the dwellers on these glorious heights are possessed of elemental passions,‏ 
Ei AA the portrayal of which forms the darker shades in the picture of their lives as‏ 
ات کہا L ` ٠‏ ۱ 5 > 


ہے 


6356 Girl's Dress, 
6 to 12 years. 


6338 Girl’s Dress, 
8 to 14 years. 


given by their faithful but sympathetic interpreter. 

In his last novel, “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine”, Mr. Fox has given 
us a story, pure and wholesome as the breath of the great, lonely pine from 
which it takes its name. Jane Tolliver is a heroine as lovable as can be found 
in the whole realm of books, or in the world of real women for that matter. It 
is a story of exceeding charm and tenderness—that of Jane and her manly 
lover, and only a subtle heart insight and an inspired imagination could have 
enabled the author to write that last chapter—to me the sweetest love scene 


r 


6334 Lingerie 


in fiction, where a supreme passion triumphs over all doubts and trials and Bonnets, 
brings the dawn of an unlooked-for happiness. “Only a soul on fire with a n 
great love could have conceived that chapter,” I heard a woman say. The 6355 Boy’s Sailor Children’s 


marriage of John Fox, not long after the appearance of this book, seemed to 
give ground of truth to her assertion. But John Fox married Madame Fritzi“ 
€ Scheff, a noted actress and the diyorced wife of a baron, and his readers who 
WAISTS. BELTS, ETC. had seen how lovingly he paints simple and unworldly women, can but won- 
— der at his choice of a wife. Yet the man who loved her may have seen in 
TYI the actress the qualities he has given to his heroines. 
west ا‎ C I may safely say to you, Californian, that as a producer of fiction John 
Unbreakable, unbendable needle pointed pins. | | Fox has a leading place not only in his native South, but in the entire coun- 
کی ںہ‎ Wicket, Jet or Dull Black. 4 on card: | | try. Each achievement adds to his fame. Writers of his bent and ability 
10 cts. 14 K Rolled Gold or Roman Plate, 2 on | | are always sought after and when much of the ephemeral literature of to-day 
5 نو یی رو‎ * i a has perished, “The Little Shepherd” and Jane Tolliver will have a place in 
his name and address and the orice of the | the homes and hearts of cultured Americans. 


kind and size wanted, and we'll send them. Memphis, Tenn. JULIA Coman Tarr, 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. = 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY Some Feminine Ways 


181 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. “No,” I said to my friend, Mrs. Brown, “I am sorry, but I can’t go with 
you to-morrow to the station to say good-by to Mrs. Jones. I have no ser- 
vant, as you know, and to get the babies ready and take them along is such 
a trouble.” 

Mrs. Brown looked rebukingly superior. “I don’t mind trouble when I 
can do good by it. Mrs. Jones has but few friends here, and she would appre- 
ciate this attention.” 6335 Child’s Dress, 

“I know she would, and I think I shall try to go,“ I said after a little |} 6344 Child's Tucked 4 to 8 years. 
hesitation. . Dress, 2 to 8 years. Embroidery Pattern, 

The Overland, on which Mrs. Jones was going was due to leave here 408, 
at ten minutes past one o’clock. Mrs. Brown and I arranged to take the half- 
past twelve trolley car for the station, as this would give us time for a pleas- 
ant chat with our friend. 

By leaving part of my work undone the following morning I managed to 
get myself and the children dressed just as the clock struck the half hour 
after twelve. I arrived at Mrs. Brown’s, flushed and apologetic. She was 
sitting with neatly gloved hands in her lap. She looked surprised at my 
pertubation. , 

“I have been ready half an hour,” she said. “We shall have to hurry in 
order to catch the 12:45 car. Mrs. Jones is at the station now.” 

We set out, I with baby in my arms as his carriage is too large to be 
put on a street car. On our way little Lucy, aged three, stumped her toe 
and fell. On getting up she decided that she would not walk another step, 
so I handed baby to Mrs. Brown and carried Lucy the rest of the way. Con- 
sequently, we missed the 12:45 car. Mrs. Brown set her lips in a thin, martyr- 
like line, and, though I oozed apology at every pore, she did not relent. It 
5 decided, however, that we should take the one o'clock car. “Perhaps we 


Suit, 4, 6 and 8 years, 


of great interest to * 


`~ 

Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the % 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping-or basting — Can be worn the year 


6347 Pattern for a 


Jack Rabbit, 
6341 ee 3 One Size. 
ne . 


Made in several stylet, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book Fine - Form 
Maternity Skirt — It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of*physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it — 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B ۷ 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you— same 
guarantee Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.29 Buffalo. N. V. 


WARNING—To protect you against disappointment we caution 
you that the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only! Maternity Skirt’ 
on the market, as it is the only skirt which can always be made to 


shall have a chat with Mrs. Jones,” I remarked, “as the Overland is seldom 

on time.” 7 AR 
While we waited at the corner we began talking about the “bargains dis- 

d a 4 L played in the shop windows near us, and I said that I rarely indulged in look- 

rape evenly, front and back—all substitutes offered will rise in front | > 2 sy sys : inizi 

during development—a fault so repugnant to every woman of refined ing at bargain exhibitions, as it gave me the blues through thinking of the 

taste. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its | rettv things I would like to have and couldn’t afford. 

special features are protected by patents. 7 e? جو‎ 8S “ 1 re 1 d 1 

Oh,” said Mrs. Brown, “that never troubles me. I have learned to draw 


a my happiness from higher sources. Aren’t those lovely waists? Such bar- 
Darken Your Gray Hair 


gains, marked down to $2.23. I must ad have one; it . a sin to ee 0 

, an opportunity. I give very little thought to my personal appearance, bu 
rn MERES is 12 46 sacred duty 0 look well. I shall be back in plenty of time,” she called 
natural color. beauty and softness. Pre out as she disappeared in the doorway. She came out as the one o’clock car 
disappeared around the corner. 

“Oh, well,“ Mrs. Brown remarked, airily, “we can take the 1:15. The 

Overland is sure to be thirty or forty minutes late.” 
uriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry hair, and bring | We got safely aboard the 1:15 car and reached the depot just as the 
ہے 4— 14 — پا‎ ie — ساب‎ — $1.00. Ase alge pulled out. “It’s useless to try to get anywhere when you have to 
OZARK HERB CO., Desk A, St. Louis, Mo. take small children along,” said Mrs. Brown. We sat down on a bench to = 

Ś PRs 72 wait for the next homeward-bound car, and suddenly Mrs. Brown exclaimed: 6345 Girl's Coat, 6350 Girl's Dress, 


H E RBS its growth, prevents dandruff, and gives 
the hair a soft, glossy and healthy ap- 
pearance, It will not stain the sealp, is not sticky Gr dirty, 
and is composed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 

es one pint. It will produce the most lux- 


W ddi INVITATIONS AND | “There is one of the lady reporters of the Times talking to Mrs. Jessup, who 6 to 12 years, 8 to 14 years, 
€ ing ANNOUNCEMENTS | is always getting her name into the paper. I don’t see how she can stand it. j » 
j Any one of the above patterns will be 


I may be over modest, but - greatly dislike to see my name in print; don't 
you?” I was about to say “yes,” when I suddenly recalled the fact that the 
only time I had ever seen my name in print was when the Billville Gazette 
printed the following item: “Mrs. Gray, of Tucson, is visiting friends in 


P. V. Collins Publishing Company town to-day.” The sight of my name in the “society column” afforded me PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


of the latest styles. Our printing is of the 
clear distinct kind that gives satisfaction and 
pleases. A trial will convince you. 


six cents in stamps for samples, 


sent you post-paid for ten cents. Giveage 
desired and number of pattern, and send 
with ten cents in coin or stamps to 


525 Seventh Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. so much pleasure that I cut out the item and pasted it in my scrap-book. 
Before I replied to Mrs. Brown, we saw the reporter approaching us: Sunny South Pub. Co. 
“Are you ladies residents of this town?” she asked. I replied that I was. ATLANTA, GA. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine “I am not exactly a resident,” hastily interposed Mrs. Brown. “I have 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


Beautify the Complexion 


DAYS 


With 
Nadinola Complexion 
CREAM... BEAUTIFIER 


ANY WOMAN may easily and quickly 


ain a beautiful complexion by usin 
adinola Cream. It banishes tan, sal- 
lowness, freckles, pimples, liver-spots 


and other facial discolorations. Worst 


case in twenty days. 


Nadinola Cream rids the pores and tis- 
sues of all impurities. Leaves the skin clear, 
soft and . Directions and bindin 

arantee in each package. Price 50c. anh 
51.00 by high-class toilet counters or mail. 


NATIONAL TOILET CO, Paris, Tenn. 


Two For Five Cents 


In order to assist in securing funds for 
the purchase of ‘‘Uncle Remus’s’’ home 
place and preserving it for all time, a 


Special Souvenir Postal Card 


PRINTED IN COLORS 


has been placed on sale. The design on 
these cards shows a beautiful view of the 
home and has a reproduction in colors of 
a painting of the late Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. These cards will cost you only five 
cents for two of them, and you could not 
possibly send a friend a card that would 
be more highly appreciated. If your 
dealer hasn't any send five cents to 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Uncle Remus’s Memorial Association 
Fourth Nat'l Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


DEALERS: Write for our special proposition. You 
can sell these cards by the hundreds. 


A HOME COMFORT 


is “Fli-stik-on” Fly Ribbon. That nasty fly‏ وہ یہو 
ELY-RIBBON 5‏ 


is a nuisance. Hang up a 5c box of “*Fli-stik-on”. 
It's an ornament. Flies don't mind how they are 
caught, but it makes a lot of difference to YOU. At 
Grocers and Drug gists. 


Send 10c for 2 Samples. 
THE FLY RIBBON MFG. CO., 411 E. 9ist St., 


ayar New York. 


There are three things that destroy 
8 your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
A Planting and Crab Grass. 
7 * In one season the clipper 
will drive them all out. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
DIXON, ILL. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Neat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. 


DAISY FLY KILLER ات‎ gt 


all dealers or sent pre- 
vaid for 20 cents. 
IAROLD SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. I. 


came out, followed by a smaller one and a little girl. 
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been in your city only two years. My name is Mrs. J. H. Brown. My hus- 
band and I came here from Illinois, on account of my health, and though I 
am still far from strong, I find myself greatly improved. My husband is a 
merchant and—” 

“Thank you very much,” said the reporter, who had “taken down” the 
foregoing information. “I suppose you have been saying good-by to a de- 
parting friend?” Geiting an affirmative answer, the reporter asked if we 
would oblige with the name and destination of our departing friend. We 
would, and did. 

“I like your beautiful city very much,” resumed Mrs. Brown. 
band is thinking of going into business here.” 

“Thank you so much,” said the reproter; “times are so dull just now that 
we are glad to get anything to fill up with. Good-day.” 

Now I want to know—did that reporter make a tactless blunder, or did 
her sense of humor to get the better of her politeness? 

Tucson, Ariz. 


“My hus- 


Lucy Gray. 


The Girl of Sixty 


۱ “What things are lovely, of good report, think on them,” advised a man 
learned in law, in logic, in practical matters; yet he probably never dreamed 
that in time his suggestion would be applied to beauty culture as well as to 
the cultivation of the life more abundant. And now comes Madame de Savon, 
a Texas club woman and a poet, preaching the gospel of optimism, and declar- 
ing that a proper mental attitude will create and control even that desirable 
attribute, physical beauty. 

Says she, in “The Girl of Sixty”: 

“High thoughts, will power, love and charity make us beautiful.” She 
commends physical exercise when she says that a perfect heart is an essential 
to perfect health and perpetual youth, and she beautifully completes her 
circle when she adds the affirmation, “I will fill my heart so full of good that 
there shall be no room for evil”. 

Mrs. Bryan, isn’t Madame de Savon’s plan worth trying? 


Houston, Tex. Texas, 


Four Memorable Days 


The ex-cowboy, of whose life of strange vicissitudes I told the Open House, 
is still employed on our Oklahoma farm and is a favorite with the children 
and the “gude man”. He is rather reticent, and cannot easily be drawn out 
to talk of his adventures, but one cold night last February, as he sat with 
us around a good fire with my youngest boy on his knee, he told us the fol- 
lowing wild story: 

“This sort of weather makes me remember that cold first week in Feb- 
ruary nine years ago. Jimminy! that was the coldest spell I ever knew! And 
it was my luck to take it all. I was up in Kansas that Fall on the big B. B. 
ranch. It had been a mighty dry Summer; grass all parched and cattle too 
poor to put on the market. The boss sent me out to the edge of New Mexico 
to bring 7,000 head of steers across trail to near Dodge City, where they were 
to be picked out and fed until Spring and the culls sent back to rough it 
through. There were seven of us sent—three watches of two and the cook. 
We were to drift Southward to Oklahoma as the Winter advanced. There were 
feed stations at points along the route. 

“My pard was Doc—none of us knew his name. He was a quiet, gentle- 
man-like fellow—kind-hearted and generous, and always seemed to have money. 
The Winter began cold. Snow came before Christmas and stayed. We got the 
cattle and were on our way back. The last day of January it turned warmer 
towards night; a haze hung over the West. Doc and I had 300 cattle. We'd 
been holding them round the feed spot and sleeping by turns. That night 
they were restless, kept straying off, so we both stayed up. All at once, 
we felt a cold wind strike us. The horses quit munching hay, moved closer 
to us and whinnied: the cattle threw up their heads and sniffed. Some broke 
away and we rounded them. Doc said, ‘Chic, I’m looking for one of them all- 
fired waterspouts” The words weren't out of his mouth before there came a 
clap of thunder and after it a roar like all the seas had broke their bounds 
and the wind and hail was upon us. The cattle stampeded and we galloped 
after them, but the rain and hail blinded us: we lost the cattle and our bear- 
ings. All night we rode, getting many a tumble and bruise, but no bones 
broken. When morning came, it was snowing hard. We parleyed whether to 
try to make our way to the head camp—about fifty miles off—or keep hunt- 
ing the cattle. Directly, we found about thirty of them piled in a gully 
dead, one lone calf standing shivering and bleating with a broken leg. ۸ 
shot put it out of its misery. We rode on and left them. We were hungry, 
but cold gripped us worse. And it was getting colder every minute, though 
the snow was still falling, blotting out the cattle’s tracks. We came across 
dead steers every now and then, but not one alive. 

“At night we built a fire on the banks of a ravine and broiled a piece of 
meat cut from one of the carcasses: the horses pushed their noses through the 
snow and ate the tops of the dry grass. In the morning it had quit snowing 
and the cold bit us to the marrow. My! how cold it was! We walked most 
of the time—that day and the next, the horses following like dogs. We shot 
some quail and turkeys—they were so cold they never tried to get out of our 
way, but we were too nigh frozen to want to eat and our matches had got 
wet, so we could have no fire. On the fourth night we kept going till midnight, 
then our horses gave out and we stopped. No fire, no grub, no sleep—bitter, 
biting cold. We kept stamping all night to keep from freezing. As soon as 
it was day we started again and staggered on ب‎ g ice-caked snow, until 
in the afternoon. As it began to get dusk, Doc said, ‘Chic, I'm played out. 
I can’t stand it an hour more. If you get out of this alive, let my poor 
old mother know about me. She lives in Birmingham, Ala. Her address is 
in my coat-pocket. I wish to God I had stayed with her, but like a fool I 
came out here to look for a girl I'd expected to marry. We had a quarrel and 
I went off. When I came back her father had moved out here. I followed 
and tried to find her, then heard she was married—and—I—haven’t cared 
much—for anything since— 

“He talked some more, but he mumbled his words and I saw he was sway- 
ing from side to side, and presently he fell forward and put his arms around 
his pony’s neck. I tried to rouse him, but I was mighty nigh as far gone as 
he, and soon I had leaned forward in my saddle and was seeing dreamlike 
faces of the old folks and my first sweetheart and pots of smoking coffee, 
and plates of hot flap-jacks, when, all of a sudden, my horse lurched forward, 
slipped down on something, rolled over and flung me in the snow. I got up 
stiffly and stood bewildered. I heard chattering voices below. The door of 
a dugout in the side of the little hill was pushed open, and a half-grown boy 
The boys pulled Doc 
off his horse that had come staggering up. Oh, gee! they cried, here's two 
turkeys and a bunch of quail tied to the saddle.’ They took the horses to 
a pole windbreak, roofed with grass sods, and gave them some Kafir corn. 
Inside the dugout, it was smoky, but it was warm. Oh! the blessed warmth! 
They gave us boiled Kafir corn and hot coffee made of parched corn, and 
we rolled up in some blankets they gave us and went to sleep. When I woke 
up, Doc was sitting by the fire holding the little girl on his knee and looking 
powerful solemncolly, and the boys were frying quails. They were nice 
looking children and they could all read: their mother had taught them. She 
was dead, had died six months before. And their father, oh, he had ridden 
the pony off to go to Violet Springs to buy some bacon and meal, he said, 
but he had been gone most two months and they had heard nothing from him. 

“We stayed that night and the next day and night in the dugout. The 
sun shone out and it was quite pleasant. On the second morning after break- 
fast, I said to Doc, Let's saddle up.“ ‘I’m not going,’ he answered. ‘You may 
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Pears’ . 


Everyone admires a clear 
complexion. It’s an open 
secret that Pears’ Soap 
has brought the glow of 
health to millions of fair 


faces. i 
Sold in America and every other country. 
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SIX GOOD REASONS 
why you need, and should have a 


COMFORT CHAIR 


It fits-the-back. The patented back in Comfort 
Chairs adapts itself to the contour of any person’s back 
so as to give support from hips to shoulders, especially 
supporting the small of the back, 

Any restful or comfortable position can be obtained 
— اس‎ sitting in the chair — simply touch the lever 
and re 

From a reclining position, a person’s weight in ris- 
ing causes the back to automatically assume an upright 
position, and the impetus thus given, assists in get- 
ting up. 

The Comfort Chair is simpler than any reclining or 
Morris Chair made. There are no rods to fall down and 
no springs to get out of order. 

The Comfort Chair is perfectly sanitary and re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Tubercular Congress in 
Washington in October, 1908. 

Comfort Chairs for PORCH OR LAWN are made 
light so that any person can move them from place to 
place, while we make them in Massive Styles for the 
sitting room, parlor, library or den. 

Write today for illustrated catalog. 

We will sell you direct if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Special introductory proposition carries with it 
our bona fide guarantee of satisfaction, or money re- 
funded. Prices range from $10.00 to $50.00. 


NATIONAL COMFORT CHAIR CO. 
882 Marietta St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Every Woman 


who darns should 
have the 


“Queen Darner” 


Saves time, prevents 
annoyance, improves 
work. {No home 
should be without it. 


25c silver 


W. H. SCHAEFER, 
Box 346, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Another 
Special 
Offer 


The Bishop and the Boogerman” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) is a post- 
humous book by Joel Chandler 
Harris, The creator of Uncle Remus 
never wrote anything more fascinat- 
ing in his life, than so much of this 
last story of his as is given up to the 
little girl and her wonderland of 
familiar spirits.— New York Sun. 


“The Bishop and the 
Boogerman” . . 
Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine 


Toll Shes 


81.00 
81.00 


Both to 
you for 


$1.00 


Send postal note, check or currency to 


SUNNY SOUTH 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Educational Educational Educational tell the boys good-by for me. ‘I’m 
going to take care of these chil- 
dren. They are her children. 
That’s her grave out there in the 
snow. She married a worthless 
fellow. I think he has deserted 
these children. If he has, 1 
take them back East with me to 
mother.’ 

“I said good-by, and I have 
never seen nor heard of Doc 
since.” 

Truly, the wilderness and the 
| by-ways of the world are full of 
romance and tragedy. BETH, 
Holdenville, Okla. 


What Should Anne Do? 


GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


—— — —— ہے‎ ———3— ä —⅞ 


To marry or not to marry a 
persistently dissipated man whom 
she loved?“ is the question that 
Anne, or her friend, speaking for 
her, has put to the Open House. 
I think if I were Anne I should 
do nothing until I could decide 
for myself, and then, why I am 
afraid I should take Harry if 1 
loved him—dissipation and all. 
Sometimes I am almost per- 
suaded to advocate the reasoned- 
ouf marriage—the marriage based 
on esteem, minus sentiment—and 
| demanding qualities that will in- 
| 


N engineering institute of the highest rank in the heart of the pro- 
gressive South. Advanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Tex- 
tile, and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry and 
Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Labora- 

tories, etc. The demand for the school’s graduates is much greater than 
| sure right living and the best in- 


the supply. Dormitories. Cost reasonable. Climate unsurpassed. Next ہت جب‎ ae میں‎ E سر مد‎ 
session opens September 22, 1909. For illustrated catalog, address From the standpoint of reason 


this seems the better way, but I 

know perfectly well that if it 
° came to the test I should throw 

K. G. MATHESON, A. M., EL. D., President, ATLANTA, GA. these wise considerations to the 

winds if they opposed the prompt- 4 

ings of my heart. So far I am : 

heart-whole and fancy-free, but I ۲ 

know that if I should ever love a 

man as I think persons who 

marry should love; if he were a 

sweet and sympathetic friend; 

his coming gave me delight and 

my heart beat faster at mention 

of his name; if the qualities of his 

heart made him lovable in spite 

| of faults and bad habits; if, in 

| short, I just wanted him, I would 

marry him if he asked me, risk 

everything and let prudence and 

common sense go. a E a 

Georgia. 

| 
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Columbia, Tennessee 


Situated in the blue-grass region of Middle Tennessee. 
Exteptionally healthful climate. Not a case of serious 
illness among the students in the history of the school. 
Equipment valued at $400,000. Large and experienced | 
faculty. Careful personal instruction for every boy. | 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


For BOYS and YOUNG MEN 


Bedford City, Va. 

Offers * and thorough preparation for college, 
scientific schools or business life. The liberal en- 
dowment of the Randolph-Macon System, of 
which this school isa branch, permits of unusually 
low terms. $230 covers all "ex ense. No extras. 
For catalogue and further information, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, 


Ranked by the United States government as one of the 

“A” grade schools. Every means provided for comfort, 
development and pleasure. Prepares for any college or 
university in the United States or for life. Terms mod- 
erate. For catalogue, address Box A. 


HARDY and EDGERTON, Principals, 


The Magician’s Gift 
Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tennessee | 
ROE ہے یہو ور‎ ELR EE T یز‎ When the. Earth was young, the 
first tree that sprang from her 
| bosom made plaint to the magi- 
| cian who tended it. 
0 11 6 RSS. ee “Every day, Oh, Master, when I 
EET 1 ۷ لد‎ : . P see you coming and going I whis- 
ا‎ 08 8 n É per to myself: ‘Would that I, too, 
could go hither and thither, but 
alas! I must stay in one po 


South Carolina 
Military Academy 


The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


One of the distinguished Military Colleges 
of the United States. Liberal courses in the 
arts and sciences leading to B. 8. 


۱ 5 رش‎ 5 or through the long day and th 
degree. nexcelled for its military | 

i wea igl All things else : 

training. For catalogue, address a | pet Ey ght. to بی‎ oe 4 e $ 
FIFTH ; BST 

THE SUPERINTENDENT. 8001۷88 | sun rises and sets, the stars move y 

BEING ERECTED | across the heavens, the winds * 

CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOOL Un mie Wie ku 

| | as it runs to the sea, birds fly A 

| An efficient Preparatory School for Boys. Healthful and beautiful location. Large and able facult Classical, | 7 "W ٠ “J i iT os 8 

Latin Scientific, Modern Language and Commercial Courses. Certificate admits to prominent Colors and Uni- 2 where e ہس‎ their re : 

versities without entrance examination, Best influence—no saloons—cigarettes prohibited. Gymnasium. Athletic that seem to say happiness is 2 


Field. Rates $340—no extras. For Catalogue address THE HEAD MASTERS, Box 1, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


EMERSON 


COLLEGE 
or ORATORY 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A. M., Litt. D., Pres. Emeritus. 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, Pres. 
The largest school of Oratory, 
Literature, Physical Culture, 
Jramatic Art and Pedagogy in 
America. It aims to develop in 
the studenta knowledge of his 
own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative 
La کپ‎ thinker or an interpreter. 
12 ۱ Ee OT, Summer sessions. 
NS لے‎ Teachers in demand. Last 
15 year 70 graduates accepted 
i positions in colleges,normal 
and high schools. 29th year 
opens Monday, Sept. 27th. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


movement, nothing is content to 
stand still? Oh, Master, hearken 
to the moaning of my branches 
that shade you, and let me, too, 
go here and there over the beau- 
tiful Earth.” 

The magician was moved by 
the prayer of the tree, whose 
leafy crown shielded him from 
the sun. He blessed the tree, 
giving it blossoms, whose per- 
fume should be to it as another 
life—a soul that could wander 
abroad on the breeze. And when 
the bloom should fade and drop, 
it would leave silky pods full of 
seed that, bursting their sheath 
when ripe, should float joyously 
on the winds to find lodgment in 
the earth and produce yet other 
trees. 

Thus the tree lived everywhere 
and was happy. It gave of its 
OAK RIDGE, N. C. honeyed bloom to bees and but- 


SIN First-Class Fitting School is Better Than a Second-Class College. terflies and winds, thus show ng 


College Preparatory, Book Keeping, Law, Shorthand, Type Writing. Near | more gri atitude for its fragrant 
Greensboro, in the hills of .North Carolina. Over 1,000 feet above sea-level, in soul th: in mortals show for the 
view of the mountains. 57th year. Opens September Ist. 275 Students, Boys 

and Young Men. Leads in Athletics. great gift of immortality. 


For beautiful catalog, address PROFESSORS J. A. & M H. HOLT. MARION MOBLEY Du RHAM. 
Chester, S. C. 


MORGAN PARK 
| ACADEMY 


PEOPLES- 
TUCKER 
SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN. College preparatory for boys. 
Superb new buildings and equipment. Beautiful campus. 
Altitude over 1200 feet. Wholesome athletics. Prices very 
moderate. Let us send you a catalog. 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY—A character building school | 
for boys (Co-operating with University of Chicago). All men 
Teachers selected for Personal Association With Boys to de- 
velop manliness of character as well as scholarship. Small 
classes, averaging 10 pupils. Advantages of Home and 
Military influences combined. Manual Training. Prepares 
for College or Business. Certificates admit to leading Uni- 
versities. Fire proof buildings. Modern Gymnasium. II- 
lustrated catalog. Separate department for small boys. Ad- 
dress MORGAN PARK ACADEMY, Box 125, Morgan Park, III. 
Easily reached from Chicago. 
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—We work for the mental, moral, 
and physical health of 
every boy. 
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FISHBURNE MILITA RY SCHOOL || EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Beautifully situated; has an able and well-chosen faculty, a splendid campus and modern equipment. Noted for its high standard of 
scholarship. Fourteen States were represented last session. Rates $350 per year. School opens September 16th. | 
If looking for a first class school, send for illustrated catalogue. JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal, Box 220. 
| Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
| Seventy-second Session begins Sept. 14, 1909 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 


ee رھ سی‎ e a A W Y 


College of Physicians and Surgeons | 
of Baltimore, Md. ARE you READING 1838 Climate salubrious, Living expenses moderate. 
Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other ad- “Martin Eden,” Jack London's latest and greatest serial 1909 Write for terms and catalogue A2 
tories, Lying-In Asylum, Hospitals, ete. 38th Annual Session | appears in this issue. Begin reading it now and learn Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 
begins Oct. Ist. For catalogue address Chas. F. Bevan, M.D., how the hero works to gain an education to fit him 


vantages. Modern equipped building, unsurpassed Labora- | story? Full synopsis of chapters previously published 
Dean, Box B, Calvert and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. for life’s battles. | In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


UNCLE REMUS’S ‘HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


Educational 


The Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 


A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 
the country. A location famons 
for safety, health and beauty. 
Strong graduate faculty of 
Christian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. Mili- 
tary discipline, firm yet affee- 
tionate. Outdoor life, with 
Tennis and other healthful 
sports. Hazing abhorred. Bible, 
Physical Culture and fine Penman- 
ship specialties. Full Classical, 
Commercial, Scientific and Music 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 30 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


365 Boysfrom 45 States last ses- 
sion. Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boysfrom 10 to 

\ 20 years old prepared for the 
\ Universities, Government 

Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 

re bracing mountain air 

of the famous Shenandoah 

Valley. Pure mineral spring 

Waters. Military ‘training 
develops obedience, health, 

manly carriage. Fine shady 

-< »/iawns, gymnasium, swimming 

‘ pool and athletic park. Daily 

wae : Y drills. Boys from homes ofre- 

finementonly desired. Personal‏ — اےع 
individual instruction by our Tutor-‏ — 

fal System. Academy forty-nine years old, New 
$100,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 

Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address: 

CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL, STAUNTON, Va. 
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1179 3 1910 7 MENS SANA ۱۱۱٥۵۸۶۱32 SANO 
— Por 116 Years 

F boys have been prepared 

| for College and for 

Life, and have been 


trained to be Men at 


The BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 


Ideally located on the 
Asheville Plateau, 3 
miles from city. Mili- 
tary for discipline, con- 
trol and carriage. Boys ex- 
pelled from other schools 
not received. Vicious boys 
removed as soon as discov- 
Hazing and causing a comrade to fagg ex- 
cbuded by pledge of honor. Catalog answers every 

uestion asked by parents or guardian for 30 years 


1793 COLR.BINGHAM. RFD. BOX 11 ASHEVILLE.N.C.1910 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 


BETHEL 


Fifty miles from Washington. 
Oldest preparatory school in Vir- 
ginia. Prepares for Business, Uni- 
versities and Government Acade- 


mies. Able faculty. “Thorough 
instruction. Individual attention. 


Charges $300. For illustrated 


catalogue and information, address 
COL. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 
WARRENTON: VIRGINIA 


Vanderbilt University 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


960 Students 100 Teachers 
Campus of 80 Acres 


New College Hall and Chem- 
ical Laboratory Just Completed 


Expenses low. Literary courses for graduates 
and undergraduates. Professional courses in En- 
gineering, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Theology. Send for catalogue, naming depart- 
ment. J. E. HART, Secretary. 


Virginia, Woodstock. 


MASSANUTTEN Academy 


Co-educational. 
Classical Courses. 
Shenandoah Valley. Water, climate and environment most satisfy- 
ing. New $25,000 Dormitory and Assembly Hall just completed. 
Finest Preparatory School Auditorium in Virginia. School advan- 
tages and comforts complete. Gymnasium, Athletic Field. Schol- 
arship and Manliness are the vital points in our work. Personal 
Investigation is invited. 

HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., President. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati in the hills 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome, cultured community. 
Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to academic 
training. Lower school for younger boys. 
Advantages. Individual attention. 
leges. Foundation laid in 1846. s 
Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athletics and 
physical training under intelligent direction. For catalogue address 


A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, Box 17, College Hill, Ohio. 


College Preparatory, Commercial, Scientific and 
Music and Elocution. “Beautifully located in the 


Certificates admit to col- 


MAYNARD BUTLER’S SERIES 

This leading writer’s articles upon national systems of 
education begin in this issue. You will be surprised at 
what Mr. Butler says, and you will wonder with us if he will 
be permitted to stay in Berlin after these articles come to 


| 


۱ 


— at the Sannytarium, an’ Jeff’s sister expectin' her rent money in Cambridge. 


| 


| 


| 


attention of the German government. Mr. Butler hits 


hard, and with an intelligent force. 


And now I wisht you all would go home. 


The Love-Money Monument 


(Continued from Page 19) 


twice before he broaches such dam fool, or fool dam, ideas again!” But a 
civil engineer is too used to a practical study of diplomacy at first hand to 
take ready offense. 

“It was just idle talk, sir,“ he apologized good-humoredly. “You know no 
one could expect you to sacrifice your love-money monument.“ 

“Not if they had any more sense than an idiot,” grunted his prospective 
father-in-law, and went striding off among his own little fields, whose vegeta- 
tion smiled happily at him. 

Two days passed. The hot sun grew of yet greater intensity. The poor 
little plants in the settlement fields seemed, like thinking creatures, to writhe 
and pray for water. A little while and they would be past help. a4 

The grizzled old Grand Army men ceased arguing over past battles. They 
spent their time wandering around, hoping for rain, or trying by frantic and 
vain dry culture to conserve enough moisture to pull the withering crops 
through this. siege by sun. | 

The eldest of the veterans finally went to inspect the crops of Beauregard 
Moseby Forrest Lee, finding them flung like an emerald cloak of thickening 
velvet over the Southerner’s fields. It was evident that the formation of the 
spring had permanently saved the ex-Confederate from any drouth disaster. 

The ex-Federal sighed. Wal,“ he said, “I’m dumned glad you're goin’ 
to git off anyway, Lee. I never was one to take no pleasure in other folks’ 
suffering because I was in trouble. You needed your crops, same’s we did.” 

“I didn’t need 'em so much,” growled the ex-Confederate roughly, “I got 
a little money behind me and all of you all are histing relations along one way 
or another, an’ livin’ up an’ over yore pay.. I reckon you’d a-cleared some 
hundreds apiece but for this blamed drouth.” 

“Yes—ef we cud ’a saved our crops they’d ’a netted a fancy price,” sighed 
the veteran; “My profit would ha’ stood clus to a thousand dollars; an’ 
I needed it bad fer my two grandsons in college. Then there's Lynn's darter 
An’ there's Nelson’s—but it aint no use a countin’ 'em over. You know it all.” 

“Yes, I know,” muttered the ex-Confederate. 

“Wal ther aint no airthly help for us,” continued the veteran sadly, “ex- 
cept in the Lord, an’ seems as though He fergets us now an’ then, just when | 
we need rememberin’.” 

He moved away, and Beauregard Moseby Forrest Lee scowled after him. | 

“Wouldn’t no flying dike never come into their thick heads,” murmured | 
the ex-Confederate to himself. He began hoeing, with savage energy, some 
imaginary weeds, bringing the wide hoe down with fierce, shearing strokes, | 
“No earthly help except in the Lord! Well then it’s the Lord's business 
let Him look after it.” | 

He dug on passionately. A plant-eating worm turned up in the soil, and 
he chopped it into smallest bits with vicious care, “That for you—that! You 
wrigglin’ son of devastation! Wisht you was a Yankee! Wisht all the Yankees 
was worms an’ I could chop ’em like you. No earthly help—what do I keer 
about sassy Yankee Doodles in college? Sannytarium fiddlesticks—jest a 
way to fill doctors’ pockets! As to rent money—As to Nelson’s—” He found 


another plant enemy and slew it strenuously. 


The eldest veteran rose languidly in the heat next morning. It was Sun- 
day and Mary's engineer was due for the day. Erstwhile the colony had been 
charmed and interested in her love affair; now it was too heart sick, by hope 
deferred, to care for anything. 

But when the pronounced, sharp explosion of a blast very near them cut 
the Sabbath air, they were startled into observation, startled into discovering 
that the aftermath of smoke was curling up from the. base of the love-money 
monument. 

This was too amazing and exciting to be neglected, and too inexplicable 
as well. Male and female, they deserted their little dwelling places and 
poured toward the monument. 

Erect and challenging it stood, with the names of the dead leaders shining 
forth in large, fair letters. 

But at its base labored two men, the engineer and Beauregard Moseby 
Forrest Lee. They were digging out the dirt which had been loosened by 
a stick of dynamite judiciously applied, very close to the monument’s base. 

“I vum!“ cried the eldest veteran, “what be ye doin’, Lee?” 

“I’m diggin',“ retorted Lee rudely. 

“I guess I can see that! But what fur? Don’t ye know it’s Sabbath?” 

“Reckon I do. But I’m doin’ the one job the Book justifies on Sunday.” 

“Which is that?” inquired several voices, their owners sniffing at the 
dynamite’s sickening smoke. | 

“Matthew—twelfth chapter—verses “leven and ‘twelve,” said Lee curtly. 
I don’t mean no offense; but Pm 
going to put in more dynamite an’ it makes me plum nervous to have so much 
observin’ around—afeard I'll damage ye.” 

As the ground was his and the request pointed, the veterans and their 
satellites withdrew in marked offense. The eldest veteran, however, made 
what he called “a bee line” for his Bible, found the desired place, and read 
aloud to his mystified auditors: 


“And He said unto them, what man shall there be among you that shall 
have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, will he not lay 
hold on it and lift it out? 

“How. much then is a man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful 
to do well on the Sabbath day.” 


„Wal, I dunno what in tunket he means,” grumbled the reader, slapping the 
book together, and his remark was echoed by the crowd, and then punctuated 
by another blast, cruelly keen and strong. 

The toilers near the shaft worked on all day. For some strange reason 
they also blasted on both sides of the creek. Then, just as sunset reddened 
the feeble waters of the stream, the smothered tones of a well tamped charge 
of miner’s powder, under the shaft, set the white column quivering and rock- 
ing. An instant it poised as though it would fall out the desired line, then, 
fair, full and true, it crashed across the creek, the chain embedded in the | 
conerete preventing a break. Into the prepared bank-niches of earth on each 
side it fitted; snugly it settled into the muddy bed of the stream; and when 
the smoke of powder cleared away the waters of both spring and creek were | 
already fretting and chafing against a dam to whose upper edge they must 
invariably rise. 

Now anything in the stream concerned all alike, and the indignant field 
owners swarmed once more to the scene. 

They found only the engineer, smiling and ready to explain. 
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F. M. A. Kodak Club 


A high-grade preparatory school for 60 boys 
and young men—a school that is very success- 
ful in preparing students for colleges and the 
Government Academies. It is located 30 miles 
south of Jacksonville, in the land of flowers 
and sunshine,” where for the past ten years 
the average temperature during the hottest 
months has not been over 77 degrees and the 
coolest 53. There isexcellent fishing, boating, 
hunting and outdoor sports, including golf, 
all seasons. 

The school buildings are large and elegantly 
equipped and cost $67,000. Open air gymna- 
sium, Finest swimming pool in the South. 
The faculty is University trained, and there is 
one teacher to every 10 boys. Rates only $385. 

Illustrated catalogue, describing the school’s 
beautiful surroundings, will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address 


GEORGE W. HULVEY, Supt., Box B. 


Tennessee Military 
institute 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 


On main line of Southern Ry., in mountains 
of East Tennessee—the Switzerland of 
America. Delightful climate. Outdoor 
exercise. Healthrecord perfect. Thorough 
work. Small classes. Individual instruc- 
tion. Safe, healthful recreation in moun- 
tains. Encampments, cavalry trips, prac- 
tice marches. Manly athletics. Fine 
athletic field. New buildings. Modern 
equipment. Steam heat, electric lights, 
pure spring water in every room. Hot and 
cold shower baths. Cadets from 35 States, 
Connecticut to Texas, Pennsylvania to 
California. Prepares for college, govern- 
ment academies or business. Terms $300. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address 


Col. o. C. HULVEY, Superintendent. 


increase 

| \ the Value of 
our Boy’s Education 

„ | Educate your son in a Col- 

lege Preparatory School 

equipped to look after his 

best interests, aud you in- 


crease the value of the 
training a hundredfold. 


Porter Military 
Academy 


offers thorough instruction in Languages, Science, His- 
tory, Music and Mechanical Drawing, with Military 
Training under skilled direction. This work is fur- 
ther ned by the high moral tone of the 
School and the element of personal interest existing 
between Faculty and Students. 


The buildings are large and attractively grouped; 
the grounds are extensive—nine 
acres—and provide a. place for 
drills and sports the year round, 
The climate is healthful and ‘the 
location very desirable. Board, 
tuition, etc., $250.00. Two from 
one family, $450.00. Catalog 
mailed on request. 


Rev. WALTER Mincer, B-D., Rector, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. 
in securing positions. 


Psychology, 

We assist | 
Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 


Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, 
Principal colleges. 


THE HOME C 
Dept. BF 


Cornell and leading } 
250 page catelog free. ‘Write to-day. 
ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Agnes Scott College 7 


HE standing of this college is such that many parents in 
the West and North are sending their daughters here 
to be educated. Thorough instruction is given in 

Classical and Scientific Courses, with optional courses 
The College is a member 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 


leading to the degree of B. A. 
of the Southern States.“ 


The location, only six miles from Atlanta, is ideal, and 


unsurpassed for healthfulness, 


THE AGNES SCOTT SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers excel- 
lentinstructionin Harmony and Theory, Voice, Piano, Organ 
This Department has an 


and Violin, Art and Expression. 
able faculty and most excellent equipment. 


Located on the Campus is the AGNES SCOTT ACADEMY, 
a preparatory school of high grade with a four yearcourse. Stu- 
dents are in actual touch with the work of Agnes Scott College. 
Bulletins and detailed information, address 


F. H. GAINES, D. D., President, Box A, Decatur, Georgia, — 


For Catalogue, 
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family. 


UNCLE REMUS’S 
| Educational 


BESSIE ` TIFT COLLEGE, rorky وہ‎ Ga. Grade “A” of Colleges 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. Faculty composed of University trained teachers. 
Every section of dormitury under supervision of a teacher. 
Equipment complete and best approved in every department of instruction and living. 
at estimated cost of furnishing the best advantages in each department. 
For beautifully illustrated catalog, address Box 100, C. H. S. JACKSON, President. 


— 


Home-life that of a large 
Every student under counsel of a self governed companion. 
Perfect system of fire protection. Expenses 
Opens September 7th. 


National Park Ser Seminary 


For Young Women 
WASHINGTON, D. C. (Suburbs) 


The story of the school; of its phenomenal growth; its 
remarkable equ 102 of 18 buildings, grouped in college 


fashion, forming a miniature village; 


its training in homemaki 


ing; its development of 


special talents; its pleasures, sight-seeing, and study of the capital—can be told fu 


in our catalogue. 


11 only 
Address Box 163, FOREST GLEN. MD 


ESTABI ISHED 136; 
*Pirectress. 


methods of Foremost‏ ب- trains and educates alter r"‏ 07پ 


Euro 
Lead 


Conservatories. ‘The { * liy numbers some ol the 
Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


Location ideal, with respect to home comfort, and luxurious sur- 


roundings. 
to music in America. 


The most Ay mag e grr مر سے سد‎ devoted 
dents may 


enter at any time. ا ساس‎ catalog FREE, 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Cincinnati, O. 


The location offers a rare combination—trees, pure air, countrylike surroundings—in the heart of the city. As 


the number is limited, each young lady is under the direct supervision of the Principal, 


whose years of successful 


work enable her to detect each girl’s needs and help to develop individual talent. 
College preparatory and general courses. Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts, Music, ete. 
The practical courses in simple banking, shopping, social forms and the fundamentals of the experiences of 


everyday life give each pupil exceptional training for the work at home. 


Resident and day pupils. 


MISS MARY LAW McCLINTOCK, Box B. 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


vantages in music, art and oratory. 


24. Chautauqua July 4th to July 31st, 


| 
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WASHINGTON. D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON SCHOOL 


the 
For Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal J House 


GLENDALE COLLEGE For Women, 

GLENDALE, 0. 
15 miles from Cincinnati on C. H. & D. R. R. and Traction. 56th 
year. The equipment and faculty insure a symmetrical, liberal cul- 
tivation under the conditions of a pleasant home in a beautiful, 
healthful village. Terms moderate. 


Mary Baidwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1909. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 297 students from 32 States past session. Terms 
Moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. Miss E. C. 
WEIMAR, Principal. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE K etc ky 


41st year. Branch of Transylvania University. Select 
Home School of the Blue Grass Region. 26 in Faculty 6 
acre Campus; 5 modern buildings. Certifieate to Eastern 
Colleges. unior College Course. Music, Art, Elocution. 


Hubert G. Shearin, Ph.D., President, Box G. 


THREE HUNDRED BOARD ERS representing twenty-eight states. All standard courses. 
35 teachers with American and European training. 
Piedmont region of the South, near Atlanta. 22 buildings, including chapter houses for sororities. Campus 
recently enlarged to 75 acres. Gymnasium and athletic field. Expenses, $300 to $500. Summer School June 
Address Post Office Box 101 for catalog. 


| 


| 45th year. 


COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Unusual ad- 
Healthful climate in 


Opposite Stuart Hall Staunton, Va. 


FORMERLY VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE 
Church School for Girls in Blue Ridge Mountains. Inter- 

mediate and College Preparatory. New Gymnasium and In- 

firmary. 66th session. Travel School abroad. Catalogue. 


MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal. 


WARD SEMIN ARY For Girls and Young Women 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Seminary and Special Courses. College Preparation. 
Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appoint- 
ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. For 
catalog, address, J D. BLANTON, LL. D., President. 


MADISON HALL 


Select School for Young Ladies and Girls. College and Elective 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. Social and 
educational advantages of Washington. For catalogue, address 

Prof. and Mrs, GEO. F. WINSTON, Principals, 

3100 R Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE (For Women) 


Handsome new $75,000.00 building. 15-acre campus. Fine table. 
Healthful climate, highest educational traditions. Christian influence 
and home comforts. Trained nurse, physical culture, faculty of 28, 
individual attention. 251 enrolled 2nd year. For catalog, address 
GEO. J. BURNETT, Pres., or J. HENRY BURNETT, Gen. 
Mgr., 607 E. Main, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


southern Female Colleg 3 Campbell-Hagerman College 


to $300 per year. 
— 74 after highest Virginia standards. 
States. Social advantages. Five buildings. Gymnasium. | 
47th Year Book. Address Box 200, Petersburg, Virginia. 


A resident school for girls and young women. $250 for 


A Beautiful College Home 9 * board and tuition. New buildings. Special attention to 
Students from 21 sanitation. 


Departments of Music, Art, Expression and 
Physical Culture unsurpassed For catalogue apply to 
G. P. SIMMONS, Associate President, Lexington, Ky. 
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| Mart, let’s 


paper. 


It would have been easy for him to get out of it; 


FOR AUGUST 


the end of that explanation, hope leaped to the tired faces, and old eyes, 
accustomed. to tears, softened with salt moisture. One of the 
sobbed aloud. 

“God bless him!” she cried brokenly, “God bless him!“ 

Before the sun set again, the thirsty plants were drinking greedily and 
drawing new and healthy color from the light. Strong life, and finally beauty, 
returned to them; but under the muddy waters of the stream the names 
of the dead Jeaders rested invisibly, forever veiled. 

For days the ex-Confederate kept to his house; there was on him the 
mortal shyness of a man who has done a good deed and is terrified by thanks. 
Finally, his neighbors understood and they no longer referred to his kindness; 
but joyously tended their revivified crops. : 

A month later, however, Lee most unexpectedly assented to the plead- 
ings of the engineer, who had come for the last time that season, and who 
wanted to carry Mary and her father to Atlanta, where he meant to establish 
an office, in partnership with an older man, as consulting engineers. 

“Pll go with you,” growled Beauregard Moseby Forrest Lee, “an’ Ill tell 
you the why ’n wherefore. All of a sudden, every blamed son of glory in this 
colony says nothin’ to me but That's so, Mr. Lee! You know, Mr. Lee. 


۷0000۱ 


Well you shore are right, Mr. Lee,’ till my ideas are gittin’ walled up alive! 
I'm goin’ to Atlanty an’ 


I kaint live with folks that agrees with me. find 


somebody to fight!“ 


MART 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his work. Whole herds of moments stole away and were lost while their care- 


less shepherd gazed out of the window at the sunshine and the trees. 

“Just look at it!” he cried. “An’ it’s all mine! It’s free. I can lie down 
under them trees an’ sleep for a thousan' years if I want to. Aw, come on, 
chuck it. What's the good of waitin’ another moment. That's the 
land of nothin’ to do out there, an’ I got a ticket for it—an’ it aint no return 


| ticket, b’ gosh !” 


A few minutes later, filling the truck with soiled clothes 
Joe spied the hotel manager’s shirt. He knew its mark, 


for the washer, 


and with a sudden 


| glorious consciousness of freedom he threw it on the floor and stamped on it. 


he shouted. “In it, 
an' that! d— you! Hold 


“I wish you was in it, you pig-headed Dutchman!” 
right there where I’ve got you. Take that! an’ that! 
me back, somebody! Hold me back 

Martin laughed and held him to his work. On Tuesday night the new 
laundrymen arrived, and the rest of the week was spent breaking them into 


| the routine. Joe sat around and explained his system, but he did no more work. 


“Not a tap,” he announced. “Not a tap. They can fire me if they want 
to, but if they do, I'll quit. No more work in mine, thank you kindly. Me 
for the freight cars an’ the shade under the trees. Go to it, you slaves! That's 
right. Slave an’ sweat! Slave an’ sweat! An' when you're dead, you'll rot 
the same as me, an’ what's it matter how you live?—eh? Tell me that, what's 
it matter in the long run?” 

On Saturday they drew their pay and came to the parting of the ways. 

“They aint no use in me askin’ you to change your mind an’ hit the road 
with me?” Joe asked hopelessly. 

Martin shook his head. He was standing by his wheel, ready to 
They shook hands, and Joe held on to his for a moment, as he said: 

“I’m goin’ to see you again, Mart, before you an’ me die. That’s straight 


start. 


dope. I feel it in my bones. Good-by, Mart, an’ be good. I like you like 
h—, you know.” 
He stood, a forlorn figure, in the middle of the road, watching until 


Martin turned a bend and was gone from sight. 
“He’s a good Indian, that boy,” he muttered. “A good Indian.” 
Then he plodded down the road himself, to the water-tank, where half a 
dozen empties lay on a side-track waiting for the up-freight. 
CHAPTER XIX 
1 and her family were home again, and Martin, returned to Oakland, 
saw much of her. Having gained her degree, she was doing no more 


studying; and he, having worked all vitality out of his mind and body, was 


doing no writing. This gave them time for each other that they had never 
had before, and their intimacy ripened fast. 

At first, Martin had done nothing but rest. He had slept a great deal, 
and spent long hours musing and thinking and doing nothing. He was like 
one recovering from some terrible bout of hardship. The first signs of re- 
awakening came when he discovered more than languid interest in the daily 
Then he began to read again—light novels, and poetry; and after 
several days more he was head over heels in his long-neglected Fiske. His 
splendid body and health made new vitality, and he possessed all the resiliency 
and rebound of youth. 

Ruth showed her disappointment plainly when he announced that he was 
going to sea for another voyage as soon as he was well rested. 

“Why do you want to do that?” she asked. 

“Money,” was the answer. “TIl have to lay in a supply for my next attack 
on the editors. Money is the sinews of war, in my case—money and patience.” 

“But if all you wanted was money, why didn’t you stay in the laundry?” 

“Because the laundry was making a beast of me. Too much work of that 
sort drives to drink.” 

She stared at him with horror in her eyes. 


نہ 


“Do you mean—?” she quavered. 
but his natural impulse was 
for frankness, and he remembered his old resolve to be, frank, no matter what 
happened. 

“Yes,” he answered. 
away from him. 

“No man that I have ever known did that—ever did that.” 

“Then they never worked in the laundry at Shelley Hot Springs,” he 
laughed bitterly. “Toil is a good thing. It is necessary for human health, so 
all the preachers say, and heaven knows I’ve never been afraid of it. But 
there is such a thing as too much of a good thing, and the laundry up there is 
one of them. And “that’s why I’m going to sea one more voyage. It will be 
my last, I think, for when I come back I shall break into the magazines. I 
am certain of it.” 

She was silent, unsympathetic, and he watched her moodily, realizing how 
impossible it was for her to understand what he had been through. 

“Some day I shall write it up- The Degradation of Toil’ or the ‘Psychol- 
ogy of Drink in the Working-Class’, or something like that for a title.” 

Never, since the first meeting, had they seemed so far apart as that day. 
His confession, told in frankness, with the spirit of revolt behind, had repelled 


“Just that. Several times.” She shivered, and drew 


un- 
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Educational her. But she was more shocked by the repulsion itself than by the cause of | Educational 
it. It pointed out to her how near she had drawn to him, and once accepted, . 


it paved the way for greater intimacy. Pity, too, was aroused, and innocent, 
idealistic thoughts of reform. She would save this raw young man who bad 
come so far. She would save him from the curse of his early environment, and 


کے 
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Columbia Institute 


For the Higher Education of Women, 


Established 1835. COLUMBIA, TENN. 


For seventy-five years girls and young 
women have been coming to the Institute 
to receive their education and fit themselves 
for the responsibilities of life. It is ideally 
located in the Blue Grass Region of Middle 
Tennessee, and offers opportunities of the 
city without its distractions. Faculty of 
seventeen. Full diploma. College Prepara- 
tory and Elective Courses, 

Medal at World’s Fair, 

1904. Buildings large 

and attractive. 


Steam heat, electric 


lights, filtered 
water. Gymna- 
sium and Ath- 
letic Fields. 
Write for 
Catalogue. 
Address 


Rev. Walter Branham (| 
Capers, President, 644 
Columbia, Tenn, 


Virginia > Institute 


Patronage From 
Many States 


This school has an idear location—altitude of 1900 feet with 
a climate similar to that of Asheville, N. C. The grounds 
are beautiful, and the four-story brick and stone building 
contains 165 rooms with all modern equipments. University 
and Conservatory trained teachers. usie school of 200 
pupils, with 28 new pianos. Fine Art Department. Board 
and regular course $200 to $300. For Catalog address 


Pres. J. I. HENDERSON, M. A., Box 115, Bristol, Virginia. 


INSTITUTE 


FOUNDED 1842 


ACollege for Girls. Four 
years of College work. 
Elective and Preparatory 
Courses, Music, Art, ete. 
beautifully located in the 
Valley of Virginia, seven 
miles from Roanoke. The 
invigorating mountain cli- 


mate and picturesque 
scenery combine to render 
this location one of the 
most desirable in the country for a girls’ school. 
The seven main buildings are of brick and are well 


equipped. On the extensive grounds are. mineral 
springs of valuable medicinal qualities, 
For catalogue, address 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 


Converse College 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


A College for Women, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art. Confers degrees of A. B., A. M., A. 
Mus., B. Mus. Laboratories, library, 56 piano 
rooms, auditorium, art studios, chapel, gymnasium. 
Rooms single, donble and en suite. Boating and 
out-of-door sports. Delightful winter climate. 


ROB’T P. PELL, Litt. D., President 


Ashiey H 


Charieston 
8.4. 


A Home and Day School for girls, delightfully situ - 
ated and well equipped. Thoruugh preparation for 
all leading Colleges; graduating courses in Science, 
History, Languages, Music, Art and Elocution. 

Healthful climate; good gymnasium; outdoor sports 
all the year. Tuition and board, 5400. Address 


MISS MARY VARDRINE McBEE, M. A., Principal 


College for Women 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Noted for its beautiful and healthful location. Courses 
of study leading to A.B. and A.M. Degrees. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art. Physical Training. Resident 
Lady Physician. Moderate rates. For catalogue,address 


E. E. McCLINTOCK, President, Box A. 
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as a very noble state of consciousness; nor did she dream that behind it and 
underlying it were the jealousy and desire of love. 

They rode on their wheels much in the delightful fall weather, and out 
in the hills they read poetry aloud, now one and now: the other, noble, uplifting 
poetry that turned one’s thoughts to higher things. ‘Renunciation, sacrifice, 
patience, industry, and high endeavor were the principles she thus indirectly 
preached—such abstractions being objectified in her mind by her father, and 


arisen to be the book-giver of the world, a 

All of which was appreciated and enjoyed by Martin. He followed her 
mental processes more clearly now, and her soul was no longer the sealed 
wonder it had been. He was on terms of intellectual equality with her. But 
the points of disagreement did not affect his love. His love was more ardent 
than ever, for he loved her for what she was, and even her physical frailty was 
an added charm in his eyes. He read of sickly Elizabeth Barrett, who for 
years had not placed her feet upon the ground, until that day of flame when 
she eloped with Browning and stood upright, upon the earth, under the open 
sky; and what Browning had done for her, Martin. decided he could do for 
Ruth. But first, she must love him. ‘The rest would be easy. He would give 
her strength and health. And he caught glimpses of their life, in the years 
to come, wherein, against a background of work and comfort and general 
well-being, he saw himself and Ruth reading and discussing poetry, she propped 
amid a multitude of cushions on the ground while she read aloud to him. This 
was the key to the life they would uve. And always he saw that particular 
picture. Sometimes it was she who leaned against him while he read, one arm 
about her, her head upon his shoulder. Sometimes they poured together over 
the printed pages of beauty. Then, too, she loved nature, and with generous 
imagination he changed the scene of their reading—sometimes they read in 
closed-in valleys with precipitous: walls, or in high mountain meadows, and, 
again, down by the gray sand-dunes with a wreath of billows at their feet, or 
afar on some volcanic tropic isle where waterfalls descended and became mist, 
reaching the sea in vapor veils that swayed and shivered to every vagrant wisp 
of wind. But always, in the foreground, lords of beauty and eternally reading 
and sharing, lay he and Ruth, and always in the background that was beyond 
the background of nature, dim and hazy, were work and success and money 
earned that made them free of the world and all its treasures. 

“I should recommend my little girl to be careful,” her mother warned 
her one day. 

“I know what you mean. But it is impossible. He is not—” 

Ruth was blushing, but it was the blush of maidenhood called upon for the 
first time to discuss the sacred things of life with a mother held equally sacred. 

“Your kind,” her mother finished the sentence for her. Ruth nodded. 


(To Be Continued) 


THE SPOILS OF DEFEAT 


(Continued from Page 10) 


over the diamond. She wondered why Gloriana had no mascot, and if it was 
because there were no crippled little girls in Gloriana; and then whether all 
mascots were crippled little girls; wondered if all the captains of ball-teams 
not in Slagville were big and rough and fierce-looking like Buck McNish; and 
again, if really “Cap’n Buck” was as bad as he looked; and— 

“Hi, there! stop that ball! stop it, wont yer? Aw, wake yerself up!” At 
the sound of the savage yell, she turned quickly and looked in the direction of 
the raucus voice; Buck McNish was swaggering toward her, bat in hand! His 
gaze was centered upon the ball now rolling along slowly upon the ground just 
beyond her; it stopped, as she was painfully struggling down from her high 
seat and took a limping step toward it. Buck, scowling, was only a few feet 
away, when he saw that slow, halting step; the sudden realization of her lame- 
ness seemed to burn its way into his innermost self! With a radiant smile 
that only half hid her fright, the child looked up at him—at Buck, the Terror— 
in unconscious appeal. ۱ 

“I'm so sorry, Cap’n Buck, I couldn't get down quicker and not make you 
mad. It’s hard for me to go fast . . . any more, or I'd have gotten it for 
you; I’m so sorry.” 

A4 s she looked into this champion young tough’s face she saw something 
that made her know that Buck was not such a champion young tough; and 
Buck—Luck would have denied it to a Saint then—Buck, he gulped. 

There was something almost of tenderness in the glance he gave her as 
he made a dash to get the ball; whatever it was, it banished quickly the little 
cloud, which, for one fleeting moment, had assailed the golden sunshine in the 
heart of Little Sister Sis! She climbed slowly back into her high seat, ‘serene 
and happy again; only now, her big blue eyes never wandered far from the 
home plate, where a sturdy but somewhat disgruntled and turbulent figure was 
knocking high, vicious “flies” to the out-field; for Buck was never in meaner 


mood than when angry with himself! 


Tacks Larkin, Gloriana’s first-baseman, strode by on his way to the bench. 
“Hi, Cap!” he shouted, “—thought you'd lost that ball a minute ago; 


FE mebbe this Slagville bunch had taught their ‘skirts’ to swipe the horse- 


hide on us!” 

Buck gave no heed to the remarks and. observations of his first-sacker, 
whose loud and rough talking was done mostly in hopes of gaining favor in the 
eyes of his Captain, the idolized leader of. the Gloriana team. He saw that 
Buck was ruffed about something—but misjudged sadly the real reason. 

“Tacks, who's that kid over there in the glad raiment?” Buck at length 
paused long enough to ask. 1 

“Slagville’s Mascot,” replied Tacks, curiously. 

“Aw, I know that! Who is she? What's her name? If you can’t answer 
what I ask ye, why, cut the talk, an’ get back to first. She wouldn’t get the ball 
for me—the little ‘stuck-up’!” Buck was viciously dissembling, in valiant con- 
cealment of his deeper, genuine interest. Tacks thought he saw his way clear 
now, into the good graces of his Captain; plainly, the thing to do—was to 
malign the mascot. 

“Aw, she’s Brick Miller’s sister—the bunch calls her ‘Little Sister Sis’! 


SHORTER COLLEGE, ROME, GA. Tm like you, Buck—I don’t believe in no girl-mascots! Honest, pal, aint she 


Founded and endowed by Alfred Shorter, 1877 


For Ladies—A college of unsurpassed excellence. 
All usual departments. 


location. Ideal climate. Famed for health. 


Delightful home. Superb | first, then suddenly 


the stuck-up. kid!“ 
Buck winced—inwardly—but offered no comment. Tacks started toward 
turned back, a broad grin on his face. 


“Say, Buck, here's a pippin! You know those Slagville skates have the 


Address THOMAS J. SIMMONS, AM., II. D., President | nerve to think they’ve got a chance—mind you—a chance, on the game to-day; 


Box 1012, Rome, Ga, 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


an' say—here’s the joke—they’re plannin' to use the money to send the little 
crip—Brick’s kid sis—off to have her hip fixed right—and—” 


she would save him from himself in spite of himself. And all this affected her | 


Mr. Butler, and by Andrew Carnegie, who, from a poor immigrant boy had | 
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_ Limited, Select Home College for the Higher 
Culture of Women. Non» Denominational, 
Non-Sectarian. Thoroughly Christian. 
Enrollment Strictly One Hundred. 


DEAL location, excellent equipment, splendid 
opportunities, Sanitation practically perfect; 
no death in the history ofthe college. Beautiful | 
| highland campus of 25 acres, Athletics and 
physical culture emphasized. College garden, 
| dairy, hennery, water plant, steam-heat plant 
and laundry. Chaly beate and sulphur wells and 
cistern. Complete comprehensive curriculum 
of fourteen schools—English, Mathematics, His- f 
tory, Natural Science, Philosophy, Religions. 
Ancient Languages, Modern Languages, Music, 
Expression, Art, Practical Course, Journalism 
and Library Training, leading to corresponding 
degrees. University Bible Course. Conserva- 
tory advantages in Art, Music and Expression. 
Faculty of experienced University and Con- 
servatory specialists, supplemented by a schol- f 
arly Lecture Corps. Patronage—national and 
foreign, representing twenty-five states and five & 
nationalities. Term opens September 16th, 1909, 
Write for Year-book B. 


MR. E. G. BUFORD, Regent 
MRS. 


Virginia College 


For Girls and Young Women. ROANOKE, VA. 


Opens Sept. 28th, 1909. One eé the leading Schools in the South. 
Modern buildings. Campus of: ten acres. Grand mountain 
scenery in 


ropean and 
American 
: ers. 

{į Cialadvantages 
in Music, Art, 
and Elocution. 
I Thorough 
course in Do- 
j mesticScience. 
Students from 
30 States. 
Moderate 
rates. 


For catalogue address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke,Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music, Charlotte, N. C. 
A HIGH-GRADE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Ideal Climate—midway between Asheville and Pinehurst, 
New York and Florida. Beautiful suburban location overe 
looking the city. 20 acre campus. $250,000 college plant. 
Fireproof bu 20 experienced, university-educated 


teachers, A. B. and elective graduate courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression. Write for Catalog. CHAS. B. KING, Pres. 
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Twenty-fifth Session Begins Sept. 15, 1909 

Course of study carefully planned for girls and thoroughly taught 
by superior faculty of 22, representing the best American and Euro- 
pean training. Beautiful grounds, large gymnasium, out-door 
sports, 634 feet of verandas. Department of Music under director 
trained by Godowsky; gentleman voice teacher. Centenary is fam- 
ous for its high scholarship in Art, Music and Expression, and for 
the development of Christian womanly character. Ideal climate, 
and location above all malarial influences. Write for catalog today. 


FOR GIRLS 


On the Summit of Mt. Ida 
miles 
from Boston 
Few schools give such excep- 
tional opportunities in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, under very noted men, 
combined with a delightful home 


lile (65 students). 


Domestic Science 
Courses entirely in Literature 
and Music (diploma), Gymnasium. 
Write for year-book. 
College Certificate. 
69 Summit Street, 
NEWTON, Mass. 
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SHORT STORIES OF 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Your Business 


Whether you are a man or woman 


May be such that you can’t take advantage 
of any of the following opportunities just 
now—BUT—we would advise you to get in 
touch with the advertiser immediately 
and see what he can do for you. You 
never can tell what’s going to happen. 


There are all sorts of good propositions 
in these advertisements. 


That’s Business 


Agents Wanted 


DON’T ACCEP1 AN AGENCY UNTIL YOU GET MY 
samples and particulars. Money Makers. Address 
SAYMAN, 2372 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED—LIVE, HUSTLING, ENERGETIC 
agents to sell Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner for Homes, Stores, Hotels, Office Buildings, 
Schools, ete. Clean-cut business with big profits. 
Write to-day. GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND 
VACUUM MACHINERY Co., 4436 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


— 
AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 150: SHEET 
pictures, lc; stereoscopes, 25c; views, le; 30 days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT Co., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
— —— 22 


WOMEN AGENTS AND MEN—$1 TO $6 A DAY 
easy. Spare time or permanent work. Choice of 30 
new big sellers. Write for $2 free offer. FAIR 
MFG. CO., Box 180, Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW 
sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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Business Opportunities 


WRITE QUICK FOR MY PLAN TO MAKE $25 TO 
$50 per week on a small investment in my new 
Vending Machines. CAILLE, 1368 Second Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DEALERS: IF YOU HAVE NOT PUT IN A SUP- 
ply of the Uncle Remus Souvenir Postal Cards, you 
are losing money. Should outsell any other postal 
card. Write for our terms. WOMEN’S AUXIL- 
IARY, Uncle Remus Memorial Association, Fourth 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—TRAINED BUSINESS MEN, BY EVERY 
concern in the country for every line of work,—sales- 
men, executives, office men, correspondents, stenog- 
raphers—who are efficient, who are producers of re- 
sults instead of items of expense. Sheldon methods 
of business and sale have helped 39,000 men to bet- 
ter positions and larger earnings. Method and 
proof are given in The Sheldon Book—free on re- 
سے‎ SHELDON, 1725 Republic Bldg., Chicago, 


INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS! SOUTH DA- 
kota leads in liberality of laws. No Taxes. Costs 
little. Blanks and information Free. It will solve 
your problem. Write S. D. CORPORATION CHAR- 
TER CO., Hilger Blk., Pierre, S. D. 


$30.00 WEEKLY: EASILY MADE. 100 OF OUR 
new unique Hilo Roll Gum Vending Machines will 
make you $1,500 yearly and not interfere with your 
work. Small investment. Write HILO GUM Co., 
129 Market St., Chicago, III. 


Help Wanted—Female 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Help Wanted—Male 
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MEN WANTED QUICKLY BY BIG CHICAGO MAIL 
Order House to distribute catalogs, advertise, etc. 
$25.00 a week. $60.00 expense allowance first month. 
no experience required. MANAGER, Dept. 555, 
1245 State St., Chicago. 
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Embroidery Hoops 


HAVE YOU A “DUCHESS” EMBROIDERY HOOP? 
If not, send 10c, your own and your dealer’s ad- 
dress and we will mail you a pair. This offer 
includes Duchess“ Hoops in sizes 4 to 8 inch, and 

„Duchess“ Oval Hoops in size 44% by 9 inches and 
6 by 12. Mention sizes wanted. Our famous pat- 
ented felt cushion protects the fabric. Duchess“ 
Hoops have satisfied thousands for more than 10 
years. Send to-day. GIBBS MFG. Co., Station 
K-7, Canton, Ohio. 


— 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What to Invent, with valuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F 
St., Washington, D. : 


Rare Coins 


5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP ALL 
money coined before 1875 and send 106 at once for set 
of 2 coin and stamp value books. It may mean fortune 
to you. C. F. CLARKE & CO., Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Bungalows 


BUILD A BUNGALOW. OUR 1909 BUNGALOW 
Book; price 55 cents. Photos and descriptions of 
the most practical and artistic homes costing $750 
to $4,000. Beautiful bungalows—practical plans, 
E. W. STILLWELL & Co., 103 Rindge Building, 
Los Angeles. Cal. 


Post Cards 


SEND 5 CENTS FOR TWO ATTRACTIVE POSTAL 
cards, printed in colors, showing a scene at Uncle 
Remus’s home, and a likeneses of the late Joel 
Chandler Harris. Address, WOMEN’S AUXIL- 
IARY, Uncle Remus Memorial Association, Fourth 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


UNCLE -REMUS’S 


Write to the advertiser today. 


without a score for either side. 


with a slight show of irritation which Tacks attributed to impatience, Buck 
ordered him to finish, and get back to first. 

Well,“ concluded Tacks, sententiously, “—if they wait 'till they win 
from us—she’ll limp the rest of her life!” 

With a guffaw he ran back to his position. Perhaps his speedy departure 
was a good thing for Tacks; one can never tell. In any event, Buck’s muscles 
involuntarily grew hard and tense, and the white tint of anger suffused his 
whole being and showed through his sun-burned skin. His lips moved, but no 
sounds came as he stood there, rigid, watching the receding figure of his self- 
satisfied first-baseman. 

The umpire, stern and important, strode briskly up, and began dusting 
off the plate. “Are you ready, Captain McNish?” he asked. 

“Surest thing you know!” answered Buck, forgetting, in his eagerness for 
the fray, all save the one wild desire to get into the game, and fight with the 
desperate fury that had made the name of the “Grays” a terrible one through- 
out the state! 

In stentorian tones the umpire announced the batteries (as though in all 
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that throng there existed one who hadn't known for the past week) then hur- 


riedly adjusted his breast-protector and took his position. 
“Play ball!” he shouted—the great game was on. 


A wild cheer went up from the home crowd as the Sluggers scampered 
out upon the field; and another from the visiting contingent when Buck McNish, 
bat in hand, strode to the plate. 

He pushed his cap oe و‎ pulled it down hard, squared himself—and swatted 
the first ball pitched squarely over second for a screaming single! Sandy 
MeNair fielded the ball neatly but leisurely, never dreaming of that daring dash 
to second, that burst of speed and long, twisting slide that landed Buck safely 
across the sack a second ahead of the ball! 

Whoops from Gloriana; Slagville groaned; were the Grays simply going 
to “show ’em up”? A hit on the first ball pitched—a single stretched into a 
double—by dumb fielding! 
better—would do better: she knew! 

“Never mind that, Tug, ol’ boy!” shouted Brick across the diamond, “keep 
right at 'em, lad; we'll get this one!” 

Tug Doran, coached to the minute in all the fine points of foxy flinging, 
dug his fingres into the offending ball and offered up a teasing array of bend- 
ers that astounded the next batter up—Tacks Larkin, heaviest slugger, except- 
ing Buck, on the Gloriana team! Three times he swung his heavy bat—and 
three times failed to connect; he flung his bat down in disgust. What's he 
got!” queried the next batter up, in a hoarse aside, as he passed Tacks. “You 
get up there an’ see what he’s got!” answered Tacks savagely; “he’s got— 
everything!” 

The man at bat, Gloriana’s center-fielder, was a heavy hitter; but after 
hitting two fowls, he bit at one of Tug’s slow, tantalizing wide ones—and 
whiffed! The Grays began to sit up and take notice: what were they up against! 


But Little Sister Sis, she knew her boys could do 


“Give us a hit, ol’ man!” pleaded Buck, dancing warily up and down the 


line in close proximity to second; it was Georgie-Porgie Summers, Gloriana’s 
crack right-fielder, up—and down: for Georgie-Porgie’s mighty smash to the 
outer garden sailed tranquilly into the eager clasp of Sandy McNair, and the 
side was retired without a run. 

Slagville cheered! Little Sister Sis was beaming radiantly; but then, all 
the time—she knew! 

Captain Brick Miller, first up for Slagville, stood at the plate, a new bat 
in hand, listening to the plaudits of the home crowd and endeavoring to be deaf 
to the cross-fire of irreverent ridicule and jeering which came in a torrent from 
the hosts of Gloriana! Above all the roar and din he heard the plaintive 
pleading of one small voice: 

“Hit it, Brick! Hit it, Brick!” 

Hit it? He would lose it! 

The next ball seemed to cut the plate—he swung hard, and missed! 

The Gloriana pitcher leered at him cheerily, then turned loose a swift in- 
shoot; it seemed to be going wide, and Brick stood motionless; it curved sud- 
denly in, cutting a corner of the plate! 

“St-rike tu!” piped the umpire. 

The pitcher laughed derisively. 

„An' they call them ‘the Sluggers’ chuckled Buck McNish, pounding his 
gloved hand with his clenched fist, in sheer excess of delight; “well! well! wet!” 

Unmindful of the taunts and jeers, Brick clutched his bat; in his eagerness, 
he struck at one shoulder-high and close in; the ball wiggled off toward third, 
for an easy out! 

Woeful Buck; he tried not to meet the eye of Little Sister Sis, though he 
knew her look would be all sympathy and love. The batters following Buck 
found the ball, but as with him, their best-meant efforts could not avail against 
the masterful pitching of Gloriana’s slabman. Gabby Greer smashed a grass- 
cutter straight at Buck McNish. “Easy money!” chirruped Buck, complacently 
scooping it in, and nailing Gabby at first by a city block! Tug Doran, a mighty 
slugger—at intervals, was an easy out, second to first. The side was retired 
without a run. 

Slagville groaned; Gloriana shrieked; but Little Sister Sis—still knew 
Slagville would win! 

Though replete with brilliant plays, the second and third innings passed 
To the astonishment of Gloriana, the two teams 
seemed running an even’ race, neck and neck. “If Tug Doran can only hold 
out!” Curtis reflected, anxiously. 

Buck McNish came to bat in the fourth, with two down. Tug was going 
good“ now, having fanned the two preceding batters; it was with confidence 
that he served up a tempting twister to the mighty leader of the Grays—which 
Buck, in a similar manner of confidence, straightened into a low drive over 
second! When the ball was relayed into the diamond again, Buck was on 
third, panting. As he stood there, momentarily quiet until he could regain his 
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breath, his glance wandered over to the Slagville players’ bench nearby, where | 


two substitutes were sitting; then to the high seat just beyond, to— 

Little Sister Sis! 

In the sweat and clash and pant of the game, Buck had bent furiously to 
the business at hand. The slight shock his inner emotions had undergone just 
before the start of the game, now were forgotten; now he was stirred only 
enough to remember that he was sorry he spoke roughly to her. But Little 
Sister Sis saw standing near her a real young god. His playing was graceful, 
swift and sure. She wanted to see him play the whole game without an error. 
With wide-open eyes filled with a childish and unconcealed admiration, she 
gazed at the bare-head, untamed youngster. The frank, gentle gaze aroused an 
unconscious tenderness in Buck, and he breathed a sigh of relief when a moment 
later the side was retired, and he trotted back to his place at short. Buck was 
unused to mingling emotions with ball-games. 

Slagville came to bat. Brick Miller, first up, landed heavily on the ball; 
like a streak it flashed across the diamond! Little Sister Sis started to cheer— 
but the sound died on her lips: the ball had gotten no further than the eager 
hands of Buck McNish! 

She wondered if Captain McNish was doing all his fine playing, so surely, 
so vigorously because he was mad at her. The next two Slagville batters hit 


the ball hotly, but Captain Buck was there—two put-outs and four assists in 


four innings: and not a bobble for Buck! No scoring in the fifth or sixth 
innings for either side; interest lagged excepting when one or the other of the 
rival captains were at bat. 

In Slagville’s half of the seventh, the home team’s chances for a score 
brightened considerably. A base on balls and a scratch single put two runners 
on the bases—and Brick at bat again! 

“Oh, you Brick!” “Give us a hit, Cap!” “Win yer game, son!” came the 
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Latest Fashions 
For Women 


6337 Misses’ Blouse 
with High or Dutch 
Collar, 14 and 16 

years, 


۱ 
6357 Pinafore Bodice 
with Fitted Guimpe, 
32 to 40 bust. 


6343 Fancy Tucked 


Blouse, ۱ 

Lingerie Blouse,‏ 6348 2 سید ری 
J 32 to 42 bust.‏ ار ; 

SA Ea Embroidery Pattern 


416. 


3ھ 
à‏ * 
٦ 0‏ 


6339 Lingerſe Semi- 
Princesse Gown, 
32 to 40 bust, 


6346 Princesse 
Costume, 
34 to 42 bust. 
Embroidery Pattern 
412. 


6354 Nine Gored 
Skirt, 22 to 32 waist, 


6349 Tucked Skirt 
with Flounce, 
22 to 30 waist, 
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2 72. — 
e 
5995 Pointed Yoke 
Drawers, 
22 to 32 waist. 


* 


6340 House Jacket. 
34 to 44 bust. 


Any one of the above patterns will be 
sent post-paid for ten cents. Give number 
of pattern and size and send with ten cents 
in coin or stamps to 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Sunny South Pub. Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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chorus of entreaties from the Slagville crowd; Gloriana was strangely quiet. 
Brick responded nobly. Two strikes were called on him; the next cut the 
plate, and he sent all his strength into a swing which landed squarely, and with 
a force which stung his hands. The ball shot toward second base, just where 
Buck had sent his drive for three bases; and Slagville screamed in ecstasy! 


Like a flash, Buck sped around back of second in a forlorn hope; the play 
looked impossible. From first and second spurted Slagville’s runners, as Brick 
sprinted to first. In a final effort Buck jumped forward, sprawled on the 
ground and flung out his gloved left hand. A thrill nerved him: the ball was 
safe in his glove! Slagville screamed! In an instant Buck was upon his feet 
and shoved his foot on the bag; the runner from first was out! Startled by 
Slagville’s cry of dismay, the runner heading for third, believing now that Buck 
must have captured the ball before it touched the ground, turned and started 
wildly back to second. Buck saw his chance. He whipped the ball to Larkin 
and caught Brick by an inch, then, with a perfect return from Tacks nipped 
the rattled runner, madly diving for the bag at his feet! : 

There was a moment’s calm; then the storm burst as the realization cam 
that a triple play had been pulled off! Gloriana threw up its hat! Buck 
looked toward the Slagville bench: and regretted his glance; Little Sister Sis 
was applauding him—a most unmascot-like incident! 

The game had gone into extra innings—and still no score. In the first 
half of the eleventh, Buck McNish came to bat. He had put up a gruelling 
#zht, and played his customary fierce, impetuous—yet steady game. The 
scorer had him recorded thus far as follows: 


A. جو‎ 
Buck McNish (Capt.) ss....... 3 0 3 9 0 


There was something missing—something the score didn’t tell; Buck didn’t 
try to work it out either logically or psychologically. He wondered why he 
kept wanting to see what Little Sister Sis was doing, instead of keeping his eye 
on the ball. Before he knew it a strike and two balls had been called. “A home 
run, Buck!” shouted an enthusiast. That was it—a home run—that was miss- 
ing. Buck gripped his bat menacingly, unleashed his muscles and rapped an 
inshoot on the nose! Around the bases he tore, and yet in turning third—he 
did not fail to hear a sweet, excited little voice cry out, “Good, Cap’n Buck !”— 
and to catch the admonishings of the disheartened “subs” warming the bench, 
who found their mascot’s manner of applauding somewhat irritating. They 
thought some one should have told her what a Slagville victory meant to her. 

It was a “homer”’—and with time to spare. Tacks Larkin ambled out to 
give Buck a congratulatory hand-shake. “Just like you, Buck, old man!” For 
the sake of the Grays, at least, some one should have choked Tacks instanter; 
no one seemed to realize the need of such drastic measure, however, and Tacks 
added: Told you she’d limp the rest of her life!“ 

It was “fools luck” again for Tacks, that the Mayor of Gloriana at that 
moment clapped Buck upon the shoulder, and slipped a shining silver dollar 
into his hand. Buck mastered an impulse to reject the dollar—the gift sickened 
him, but he did not want to offend the well-meaning old gentleman. 

Swiftly to its heart-breaking climax went the game, 

With the score 1 to 0 against them, Slagville came to bat in her half of 
the eleventh. There was a runner on first and on second again, when Brick 
came to bat; but this time there were already two men down, and amidst the 
yells and shouts of the Gloriana crowd and frenzied entreaties of Slagville, he 
felt the burden of the long drawn out game upon his shoulders—the burden of 
poor Little Sister Sis’s fast fading hope of health and a sound body. 

“Here, Cap, take ‘Beautiful Betty’ this time!” called out a number of 
voices, tense and strained, from the Slugger’ bench, and Gabby Greer dashed 
out to Brick with the erstwhile but now somewhat neglected favorite. For a 
moment he seemed to caress the dented surface of Beautiful Betty, then looked 
at Little Sister Sis. Buck McNish, pale and distraught, saw the glance and 
groaned inwardly. What if Gloriana should win. Ah, he would punch Tacks 
Larkin’s face! 

“Brace up, Buck, we've got 'em now!” cheered the Gloriana third-baseman. 

“Run on anything, boys!” called out Brick, as he stood at the plate, we're 
two down!” The strain, on players and crowd alike, was overwhelming. 

Two balls and one strike were pitched. As the ball flashed toward him 
again Brick Miller swung; a groan went up from the Slagville crowd, and from 
his team-mates over on the bench; he had hit a pop-fly—even now Buck McNish 
was hovering gloatingly under it! 

True to instructions, though it was a hopeless and heartless task, the Slag- 
ville runners raced for home—and Brick groaned his way to first. If a dream, 
lasting only an interval of seconds, is long enough for the living of a life-time, 
then there was ample time from the instant that ball began dropping toward 
him for Buck to glance swiftly toward Little Sister Sis—to picture vividly in 
his mind the full meaning of a Slagville defeat. For the first time Little Sister 
Sis realized fully what it meant to her—now that the game was inevitably lost: 
and there stood Buck McNish—waiting! Until now it was the spirit of some- 
thing strong and good in Buck that had held her sympathies and held her mind’s 
interest; now for one fleeting moment she thought—of herself. It was that look 
of misery which Buck McNish glimpsed. He steadied himself and stretched out 
his hands for the ball; it struck his glove—slipped—and caromed off along the 
ground toward left field! Gloriana gasped! Slagyille still was too stupified to 
utter a sound! Buck dashed for the ball—and booted it! Another quick lunge 
and he had it; too late! In dead silence two runners had crossed the plate! 
Gloriana gasped again; but now Slagville was swept with a maelstrom of up- 
roarious rejoicing and magnificent noise. 

For Slagville had won! 


* * * * * * 


Sympathy, as the team-mates of Buck McNish well knew, was something he 
would never tolerate; moreover, the mood he must now be in after such a bobble 
was best suited to complete isolation—so they isolated. 

Staggered by what he had done, Buck looked toward Little Sister Sis. 

She sat with her thin, beautiful face in her little hands. Aimlessly, Buck 
walked toward her. She lifted her tearful eyes as he drew near, and tried to 
smile a comfort at him. He stood in affected hardness and looked at her, but 
she was not abashed now. 

“Cap’n Buck,” she said, softly, “I’m so sorry you made an error, 'cause I 
know you must hate it—I do, in my lessons, But, Captain Buck . . . if you 
only know somethin’ that’s makin’ me—oh, so happy . maybe you 
wouldn’t feel so bad about it . if you knew.” Her lips quivered. 

The sun’s rays must have been fiercely vindictive that day—for its bright 
rays had never affected Buck’s eyes before. When he found that it was becom- 
ing a matter of utter impossibility to distinguish Little Sister Sis’s nose from 
her eyes, he turned, and, in simulated anger, flung his treacherous glove far 
afield. Then he strode slowly to get it. As he walked he felt a hard substance 
in his back pocket. It was the reward for the home run—which later had forced 
him to betray his team-mates. He pulled out the dollar, and—well, George 
Washington would have envied that throw! Pat 

Buck contemplated his glove a moment, mentally planning the licking he 
would give Tacks Larkin to-morrow. From far across the field he caught a 
glimpse of a tiny fluttering handkerchief, and heard the sound of a sweet young 
voice—faintly it came, but vibrant with hope and happiness. 

“Good-by! Good-by—Captain Buck!” 

The next moment she was lost from sight in the crowd. 

He flung himself full length down upon the soft grass—to wait for the 
troublesome sun to set. And lying there he thought: 

“Poor Little Sister Sis; here's hopin’ you come back well; but honest, little 
*un—I hate to have you think me mucker enough to muff that easy one!” 
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interesting To All Our Readers 


The Circulation Department, Ranking 
Among the Foremost in Importance, 
Explains a Few Details of the Work 


Stowed Away for Years to Come . 


It must give a subscriber great satisfaction to know his subscription is paid up and safely tucked away 
for some years to come. The Magazine is growing and will grow better and better; and think over what 
a good investment this means to you. Of course, when you possess a receipt for full payment for three or 
five years, whether the price be raised or not yours is fully paid up. With the price of white paper still 
soaring, it’s hard to tell what the price of publications must be five years hence. In looking over our 
lists we find an Augusta man saw away ahead and subscribed for 98 years, and a Pittsburg millionaire 
for 32 years, and the ten-year, the five-year and the three-year subscriptions are most pleasing signs of 
confidence and far-seeing judgment on the part of our readers. If you desire a life subscription, write the 
Circulation Manager for a special offer for this. You might think of your friends and relatives and give 
them as a present, one, three or five-year subscription. We have a splendid gift card to send them. 


Undying Impressions 


The world can never know, neither can comprehend, what it meant to this Magazine to have the de- 
parted founder, Joel Chandler Harris, right here with us. Every man here associated with him got 
enough enthusiasm from him to last during the existence of the employee. Those words of encouragement, 
and that smile. No one who has seen it can ever forget it. What an inspiration it was in those beginning 
days, and what an inspiration now. ‘‘Make my Magazine my monument.“ Those words will prevail with 
us, have accomplished, and will accomplish wonders. “Ask the people to stand back of it with their 
subscriptions.” We and you have a great work to perform to fulfill these requests, and how well this 
work has been done shall be told when publishing records show one million subscribers for the Magazine 
he loved. If each subscriber we have would get one more to subscribe, what a harvest for this Magazine 
it would be. I know a lodge once which adopted this slogan, Get One““, and its membership nearly 
doubled, the result being that this order has done a great good in the world, and is on a splendid basis. 
Send us one dollar for your neighbor’s subscription and we will add six months free to yours. Act on 
this suggestion. 


Superb System for Subscriptions 


No better system exists than ours for the care and satisfaction of our upwards of one-quarter million 
readers. Each subscriber is on our list in type, also has a numbered index card, and the order filed for 
reference. We have a big force of employees, and it requires twelve courses in our system before your 
name is typed, proof-read and pronounced O. K. by the adjustor. Of course, mistakes occur; they are bound 
to, but the percentage is small. You may get two magazines when you renew one month. When this 
occurs give the extra one to a neighbor. Tell him it’s a magazine founded to fill his needs. The reason 
you got one extra is that your old order called for one and the new order for one, and we didn’t get 
the lists checked in time. You may have renewed and get the red blank. Perhaps you renewed too late 
for us to check the list before the Magazine went out. In this case, the red blank represents your old 
order. Write the Circulation Manager in a kind way about these things. Your case will be given speedy 
adjustment. He has at heart the interest of all his subscribers. 


White to the Harvest 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine is thankful to its legion of friends. From the beginning our sub- 
scribers have told their neighbors about the goodness of the Magazine founded by Joel Chandler Harris, and 
those neighbors have told others. And like throwing the pebble in the pond, that influence has constantly 
spread and broadened. Now when the Magazine has been successful, we ask our friends still for this 
Support. Here are a few of the little kind acts you could do for us, because you want the Magazine 
founded by Joel Chandler Harris to have 1,000,000 circulation paid up, where it now has about 200,000. 
There’s work for us all to do. 

i—See that your neighbor is a subscriber. 
2—Ask us to send you a roll of free samples to distribute where they will do good. 


3—Get your church or society to find that selling subscriptions to this Magazine will bring 
funds rapidly. 


4—If no agent in your locality, get us one, because a good agent with our unparalleled 
proposition makes big money. 


5—Send us a list of your friends to whom we can send samples. 
6—Speak kindly of the Magazine. 


We wish you realized as well as we what your influence in your community would do for us. 


Some Long-Term Offers 


“Subscribe Now” was a slogan of the Circulation Department of this Magazine long before the presses 
ran, and before the Magazine had seen the light of day. We have heard no regrets from those who ac- 
cepted our advice. In fact, satisfied subscribers have been the rule. Now, more than ever, should this 
admonition to Subscribe Now’’ be accepted. The tendency everywhere with all periodicals is a trend 
upward in price. Stop and think it over, ‘‘How can they produce a magazine like Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine for $1.00 a year?“ Many think it worth $3.00 a year. From gratifying results with long-term 
offers, we believe they are equal to any offer we could make our subscribers and to new readers. They are 
good for you saving your money, and good for us, as we appreciate having on our list your name and 
it paid far ahead. So we have arranged a schedule of long-term offers and we know they cannot be 
excelled by any dollar magazine. Of course, no premium is given with any of them. Note what a 
saving this is to you, the regular price being $1.00 a year: 


Long-Term Offers 


Two Years for 1 Š 2 š 3 ٠ ri $1.50 
Three Years for a 2 = * 8 4 é s B20 
Five Years for 2 Š Š n 3 és b 3.00 


No Canadian or foreign subscriptions accepted at these prices. 


The Big Red Blank 


When you open your Magazine and the red blank falls to the floor, it means considerable to you and 
to us. It calls for an immediate renewal of your subscription, because the postoffice department permits 
us to send no Magazines not paid for in advance. Renew at once, then, please, as it takes thirty days to 
get a subscription started again. It will not take ten minutes for you to have your renewal mailed and 
the good things of the Magazine given to you for an entire year more—or longer, if you kindly see fit. 
But don’t neglect the blank because you will regret not attending to it in months to come. Many of our 
friends wondered that we did not say more and boost the Magazine in this way, and thank our subscribers 
for their subscriptions, and plead for a renewal. But the postoffice department rules otherwise, confining 
the wording only to a mere statement that your subscription expires. This Magazine is living up to the 
rules of the department in all respects, and there is not a subscriber’s name on our entire list which is 
not paid up. While some publications complained bitterly of the new postoffice law, it has been a benefit 
to us, as it has with all sublications of solid circulation. Don’t neglect the blank. 


Manager of Circulation. 
P. S.—Don’t fail to accept the Great Six-Free-Patterns offer. 
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Prize and Honorable Mention Photos in Second Division 


Atlanta, Ga. Ensign Bagley's Grave, 


Louisiana State Capitol, J. B. Heroman, Baton Rouge, La. The Alamo, Mrs. A. F. Taylor, Atlanta, Ga. 


operate. 


vital importance to you. 


PATTERNS 


SUX ABSOLUTELY 


If you are a woman every line of this announcement is of 
q| If you are a man, tell your 
wife about it; or your mother or sister. We mean this. 


FREE 


We consider this the biggest and best offer ever made to the women 
of America. 


Patterns are a household necessity. They are bought and used in 
ninety-nine out of every one hundred homes in the United States. 


Millions of patterns are purchased annually by women, and they pay from 10 cents to 20 
cents per pattern. 


We are planning a revolution in the pattern business—a revolution that will benefit every 
woman who uses patterns. 


We are going to see that your patterns cost you less, provided you are willing to co- 
Full announcement of this plan will be made within the next sixty days. It is 
going to prove all you expect, and more. 


B But in order to participate you must be a member of our Circle—a subscriber to Uncle 
* Remus’s Home Magazine, a publication which is winning favor and growing more 


popular each month. Right now we offer you six patterns that have no superior—patterns 


What Women Say About 
Our Magazine 


D. M. Alkire, 5289 
zleside Ave., Chicago, III. 
bought a copy of vour 
Magazine and am so 
leased with it that I enclose 
lollar fora year’s sub- 


Mrs. W. B. Higginbotham, 
West Point, Ga.—I have very 
much enjoyed the Magazine 
for the past year, and would 
not like to be without it—so 
am sending one dollar to re- 
new my subscription. 


Mrs. T. C. Walker, Athens, 
Texas.—Indeed we do want 
Uncle Remus’s Home Maga- 
zine—can’t keep house with- 
out. We did not know our 
subscription had expired. 

'e think your Magazine the 

t published. 


Miss N. Clements, Fair- 
hope, Ala.—I have placed my 
subscription. for next year 
with your local agent here, 
Mr. Oswalt. The Magazine 
is a joy to me, and I wish for 
it all success as a national 
magazine. It has the spirit 
of the simplest and highest 
Americanism, with the sor- 
did materialism left out. 


COUPON GOOD FOR ONE FREE PATTERN 


This coupon is good for one pattern selected from the 
designs appearing in Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine in the 
September, 1909, issue, and in all following issues up to 
and including August, 1910. This must be sent in by Sub- 
e Give measurements and pattern 
number on a separate sheet and attach as many coupons 
as you order patterns. 

SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING 60. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Countersigned: 


COUPON GOOD FOR ONE FREE PATTERN 


This coupon is good for one pattern selected from the 
designs appearing in Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine in the 
September, 1909, issue, and in all following issues up to 
and including August, 1910. This must be sent in by Sub- 
scriber No. Give measurements and pattern 
number on a separate sheet and attach as many coupons 
as you order patterns. 

SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Countersigned: 


It may not be made to you again. 


below the first dotted line. 
countersigned the receipt-form becomes a receipt. vill t e 
and ready for use, and you can use all of them at one time if you wish, or one at a time. 


Six Faultless Up-to-date Patterns, 10 cents - 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, one year - 


COUPON GOOD FOR ONE FREE PATTERN 


This coupon is good for one pattern selected from the 
designs appearing in Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine in the 
September, 1909, issue, and in all following issues up to 
and including August, 1910. This must be sent in by Sub- 
scriber No. Give measurements and pattern 
number on a separate sheet and attach as many coupons 
as you order patterns. 

SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Countersigned: 


COUPON GOOD FOR ONE FREE PATTERN 
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that sell everywhere for 10 cents each—and this Magazine one year, all for $1.00. 


$0.60 
1.00 


Total for Magazine and Patterns $1.60 


All to you on this offer, only 1‏ ان 


There will be printed in each issue, beginning 


And during the year you will have had the choice of from 250 to 350 
designs for women, misses and children, as the coupons can be used any 
time from and including September, 1909, to and including August, 1910. 


Accept this great Pattern-and-Magazine Offer TODAY 


Remember, if your subscription does not expire for 3 or 4 or 
even 6 months, you can accept and have your expiration date set forward for one year. 

Send $1.00 in currency, check or postal note along with all that part of this announcement that is 
The number of your subscription will be stamped on each coupon, and when 
It will then be returned to you with coupons attached 


Then tell all your friends, or send their names, and we will send sample copies of the 
Magazine containing this offer, so they may accept it and forward the coupons to us. 
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What Women Say About 
Our Magazine 


Alice C. Hodnett, Haral- 
son, Ga.—I am proud of 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine”, 
and expect to take it for 
years to come. 


Mrs. Ida A. Woodall, Rose- 
bud, Texas.—I intend to re- 
main a life subscriber. I 


This is part one of our steps along the line of widening the field of our usefulness in the home, and could not do without the 
increasing our value to you. Your co-operation will enable us to help you in many other important ways. 
But first we would impress our great Pattern Offer. 
with the September number, from 20 to 30 of the most up-to-date designs that can be procured—patterns 
that are positively not excelled for ease in use and for modishness of style. 


Uncle Remus Magazine. Am 
sending in my subscription 
to-day. Many thanks for 
your kindness. 


Mrs. Wm. Hood, Bartow, 
Fla.—Enclosed find check 
for $2.00 to renew my sub- 
scription and also Mrs. L. 
M. Bonner’s, of 675 2nd Ave., 
Lansingburg, N. V. I think 
the Magazine is very fine, 
and wish it much success. 


Mrs. Mary S. Snyder, La 
Jolla,Calif.—I see this month 
the time of my subscription 
to the Uncle Remus Maga- 
zine expires. I send with 
this a postal money order to 
pay for the Magazine up to 
January, 1910. I want the 
Magazine hefounded aslong 
as it continues up to its pres- 
ent high standard and in 
your hands. 
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= SUNNY SOUTH 
۱ PUBLISHING CO. 
Name 8 St. or KR. F. D. Atlanta, Ga. 
Enclosed find $1.00, for 
which send UNCLE REMUS’S 
. ون‎ ele ce 8 eS HOME MAGAZINE one year, and 
: D return receipt countersigned and the 
This is your receipt for one year’s subscription to UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, and your subscription will ex- coupons numbered and ready for use. 
ae Four number i Send a coupon with each pattern order, 


Name ie LE DSR 


ot. or K. F. D. 


making your selections from any designs appearing in September, 1909, issue and up to and including August, 1910. 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO. 
„. 


State whether 
new subseriber 


or renewal. 
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